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and childish delusion that they can mould the world 
of their own desire, and ignore death,—all this, when 
we see it, sets us to dreaming how any sort of gospel 
could possibly penetrate such wildernesses. There is no 
sunrise, no sunset, no mountains of vision, no valleys 
of hope, no sound of rivers seeking the sea. The justi- 
fication of speaking of the heathen, and of pagans, is 
not found in the mere fact that peoples afar off need 
civilizing and enlightening. It is found much more in 
the thoroughly pagan character of large sections of 
people in the most civilized communities. Education 
does not reach it, nor culture, for in these often are the 
fastnesses of paganism. ‘The great challenge to religion 
is that it shall preach to spirits in prison. 
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Tue pugilistic metaphors of temptation, more politely 
known as dualistic, show signs of wear. They have 
become so current that they pass from hand to hand 
with little scrutiny or question. We have heard so 
often of fighting temptation that we really think we must. 
But there is another source of illustration that better 
meets the situation which most often develops. It so 
often becomes the curiosity of moral improvement that 
very radical changes—changes which have been fought 
for without success—are produced, as by miracle, with- 
out struggle, and almost without effort, that the process 
is much more like a chemical one than a physical one. 
Put a drop of the congenial friend into the acidulous 
temper, a grain of memory into the rebellious mind, mix 
lower desires with any of the higher forms of enjoy- 
ment, and let a mere ray of religion into the vitiated 
air of selfish inside-rooms, and you have the result with- 
out any battle at all. When temptation gets to be a 
fight it is near to becoming a lost fight. A little spiritual 
chemistry will go further than a whole moral war. The 
aseptic method in theology will count more for salva- 
tion than the militant method. 
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NEWMAN’S wonderful description of the effect and 
meaning of music should be committed to memory by 
all who enjoy music: ‘Can it be that those mysterious 
stirrings of heart, and keen emotions, and strange yearn- 
ings after we know not what, and awful impressions from 
we know not whence, should be wrought upon us by what 
is unsubstantial, and comes and goes, and begins and 
ends in itself? It is not so; it cannot be. No; they 
have escaped from some higher sphere; they are the out- 
pourings of eternal harmony in the medium of created 
sound; they are the echoes from our home; they are the 
voice of angels, or the magnificat of saints, or the living 
laws of Divine Government, or the Divine Attributes; 
something are they besides themselves, which we cannot 
compass, which we cannot utter,—though mortal man, 
and he perhaps not otherwise distinguished above his 
fellows, has the gift of eliciting them.” 
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“THE answer of Henry Ford to the question, “To what 
extent would it be desirable, in addition to giving em- 
ployees a share of the profits in a corporation, to give 
them also an insight into the operations of the company, 
and a voice in the determination of working conditions?”’ 
was: “‘No man wants to be burdened with the care and 
responsibility of deciding things. Great freedom of 
speech and expression of ideas exist in our work, and a 
great many valuable suggestions are gained thereby. 
Individually or collectively, men raise their voices with 
suggestions, and they are always heard. If, on the other 
hand, what is meant is a voice in fixing the physical 
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surroundings of the employees, we should say most 
decidedly the employees should have a voice, and their 
opinions and wishes should be consulted.” The dis- 
tinction here made between the responsibility of decid- 
ing things involving direction of policies and the right 
to have a voice in matters more directly concerning 
employees, and opportunity to make suggestions, is 
a distinction worth keeping. ‘The rights of employees 
have been the slower in coming because of the claims 
made on their behalf which would make efficient direc- 
tion of business impossible. Democracy cannot mean 
the dissolution of authoritative control, the denial to 
leaders of powers which leadership confers upon them, 
nor can increased co-operation between employers and 
employees endure the resignation of all the rights which 
possession and production demand. ‘The chief agent 
in production is the commanding ability which originates, 
organizes, and controls it. ‘The elemental requisite 
of living in the ship of life is that some one should take 
the helm and hold command, and rotation in office 
is less a matter to taking turns than of being able to 
do so. Some one must rule or all will sink. 
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“Do not be worried,” counsels Dr. Osler, ‘about this 
big subject,—Truth. It is a very simple matter if each 
one of you starts with the desire to get as much as pos- 
sible.’ No human being is constituted to know the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth; and even the best of 
men must be content with fragments, with partial 
glimpses, never the full fruition. In this unsatisfied quest 
the attitude of mind, the desire, the thirst (a thirst that 
from the soul must rise), the fervent longing are the 
be-all and the end-all.” ‘There is one sort of person who 
thinks he is constituted ‘“‘to know the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth,” and that is the bigot. Whatever 
his particular brand of opinion, whether it be orthodox 
or heterodox, his confidence that he has got it all, and 
other people none, is what makes him ridiculous; and 
the desire to get it all, the unconscious wish to be able 
to be a bigot, is dangerous. ‘To get as much as possible 
is a different matter, for it leads to humility. in showing 
how little one can get and how much there is ahead. 
The dissatisfaction with our limitation is corrected by 


‘this humbler aim, and inspiration rewards the modest 


fidelity. 
The Silence Coventry. 


Students at West Point are said to have hit upon a way 
of ostracizing their officers which is peculiarly difficult 
to overcome. A fellow-student who has laid himself 
liable to such severity can be sent to Coventry, subjected 
to such rigid and universal exclusion that life at the Mili- 
tary Academy becomes unendurable to him. With an 
officer the case is more difficult. Any direct attempt of 
the sort would entail severe penalty. But student in- 
genuity is equal to any emergency. The method adopted 
is to inflict what is called ‘“‘The Silence.” ‘The moment 
the officer in question appears in the mess-hall every one 
stops talking. A sudden pall of stillness falls on the 
assemblage. ‘The officer is marked for persecution as 
plainly as though he had been struck. So long as he is in 
sight the silence pillories him. If every man were to 
shout in derision the effect could hardly be more blasting. 
We do not know how such mutinous action is dealt with, 
how such inscrutable persecution can be followed to its 
source. No doubt sometimes it is the only means open 
to men under strict discipline to call attention to an act 
of injustice and to force attention to their wrongs. When 
it is mere personal revenge, or an instrument of retalia- 
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tion for deserved severity, it seems a cowardly and dis- 


graceful mode of reprisal. 

Some of our antagonists among the denominations have 
discovered that ‘‘ The Silence’’ is very serviceable for their 
purposes. Experience has taught them that attacks 
recoil upon those who make them, that controversies 
benefit those whom they are directed against, and that 
any of the old-fashioned modes of exhibiting intolerance 
expose those who use them to general disapproval. ‘The 
direct attack is vulgar and dangerous. Something more 
insidious is necessary. So we have the silence method of 
persecution. Organizations which would naturally in- 
clude our churches ignore them. Designations which 
have always been properly ours, which we have never 
discarded, are quietly withdrawn. Open opposition is 
avoided, and the forms of courtesy which are necessary 
are complied with. Nothing is done which would fix 
responsibility anywhere. When we desire to meet an 
adversary and ascertain what his charge is, no one comes 
forward. Combat is too sure to come out one way to 
be undertaken. Controversies are out of date, as well 
as dangerous. But one method remains, and this method 
many of our contemporaries are not above employing. 
By a sort of tacit agreement, if not by conscious con- 
spiracy, we are made victims of ‘The Silence.”” As we 
go our way a suspension of ordinary intercourse calls 
attention to us. Misunderstandings which might be 
removed with a word, under this treatment become deep- 
ened into confirmed prejudice. Superiority to attack 
brings on us a sort of enmity impossible to meet. Our 
critics work in the dark. ‘They have discovered ways of 
dealing with us far more productive of condemnation than 
any of the old ways of persecution. ‘They seem to think 
that if they leave us alone we shall hang ourselves. They 
deem their silence so terrible that we must for very lone- 
liness succumb to it. . 

One hundred years ago Channing made some remarks 
about the way liberal ministers were treated, which re- 
markably fit our situation now. He felt keenly the need- 
less withdrawal of fellowship under circumstances which 
did not appear to him to require any suspension of 
confidence and communion. He said: ‘‘Nothing is 
plainer than that the leaders of the party called orthodox 
have adopted and mean to enforce a system of exclusion 


in regard to Liberal Christians. “They spare no pains to 


infect the minds of their too easy followers with the per- 
suasion that they ought to refuse communion with their 
Unitarian brethren, and to deny them the name, char- 
acter, and privileges of Christians.” He added: ‘Some 
persons seem to think that persecution consists in pur- 
suing error with fire and sword; and that, therefore, it 
has ceased to exist, except in distempered imaginations, 
because no class of Christians among us is armed with 
these terrible weapons. But no. The form is changed, 
but the spirit lives. Persecution has given up its halter 
and fagot, but it breathes venom from its lips, and secretly 
blasts what it cannot openly destroy.” 

It will no doubt be thought by some friends an error 
in taste to recognize such a situation or to make any such 
reference to it as we have made. We lay ourselves open 
to the jeers of those who like to jeer, on account of the dis- 
comfiture we seem thereby to acknowledge. It will be 
thought that acknowledgment is equivalent to confession, 
and that ours involves the admission that the silence 
treatment is effective; but we beg all such readers to 
follow to the end. ‘The reason we candidly bring into 
notice a situation fitly borne in the same silence it suffers 
from is sufficient justification of our mention of the sub- 


ject. “The Silence” in order to be effective must be un- 
_ broken and universal. 
compact, the agreement of all the rest is neutralized. If 
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there are places where such exclusion is not practised 
and immigration is easy, even an unbroken silence is 
feeble. 

Now we want those who practise the silence method 
to know that we are under no delusion about it, and we 
wish them to be under none. It is by far the most effec- 
tive method of opposition that has been used, but it is 
futile. We can well afford to ignore it. There are too 
many friends in other denominations who will have none 
of it for those who resort to it ever to carry it through. 
The increasing number of those who seize every opportun- 
ity for mutuality, and who meet us without hesitation, 
and, what is better, without condescension, proves its 
futility. Those who employ it put themselves in a posi- 
tion surely provincial and absurd, and likely to become 
generally ridiculous. ‘That this does not rest on our 
opinion alone is shown in the remark by a prominent 
Elder of the Methodist Church, South, in a private letter: 
“It is a sign of stupidity and narrowness that Unitarian 
churches are not made members of the Federation of 
Churches, and all other lines of activity for the upbuild- 
ing of the people.’’ ‘Those who try to leave us out in the 
cold are but advertising their own low temperature. ‘The 
mess-halls of the modern world are large, and have many 
tables. At not a few of them we find ourselves made 
quite at home by congenial friends. ‘Those who walk 
with us no more are few and inconspicuous. Our com- 
panionships are so numerous and agreeable that there 
is a good deal of conversation going on wherever we are, 
and ‘The Silence’? makes it only the more noticeable; 
and our main reason for calling attention to this refine- 
ment of bigotry is that it is amusing. 


Disgraceful Crosses. 


The bearing of undeserved suffering is bound up in 
the bundle of life. It would be impossible to imagine 
a human world with every consequence of wrong-doing 
so self-directed to the doer that no one else would suffer. 
It goes with intercourse, sympathy, community of good, 
that the evil as well as the good should spread beyond 
the limits of desert, and inflict those who are blameless. 
No happiness is allowed to be selfish. If the fortunate 
do not pay some share of the expense of misfortune, 
it is assessed against them. And somehow, sooner or 
later, it is collected. The tax seems unfair, and people 
revolt against its compulsion. But on their principle 
they would not think the world worth living in, for 
if it were applied so that it would work both ways they 
would be shut up each to his own poor deserving and 
get as little benefit of association as do pebbles on the 
shore, which only grow smaller by being in each other’s 
company. 

‘ But the counsel of endurance and patience and mutual 
aid, which comes out of this, sometimes ignores another 
duty,—the duty of doing away with whatever causes 
of multiplied suffering can be reached and corrected. 
The consecration of sacrifice and cross-bearing is some- 
times carried too far. ‘Things are called the will of God 
which would better fit the will of a devil. The torture 
may call out bravery and fineness of spirit on the part 
of those who endure it, but if it calls out no effort to 
stop it the waste of consecration comes close to being 
blasphemy. ‘The main fact about the cross was that 
it was a disgraceful form of barbarous cruelty, an in- 
genious invention of fiendish malignancy, which ought 
never to have been inflicted. That it was consecrated 
in the bearing does not consecrate its infliction. Woe 
to those who laid it on the shoulders of Jesus as much 
as though his spirit did not rise triumphant over it! 
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Woe always to those who lay avoidable crosses on human 
nature! While discipline may gain under the necessity, 
and graces be won in the suffering, there is enough op- 
portunity for spiritual training in the suffering that 
cannot be reached, without submitting to the suffering 
that could be stopped and thus helping its continuance. 
We can imagine circumstances, we might, unhappily, 
recall them, in which tolerating crosses out of sense of 
duty is complicity with crime. The conscience on the 
subject is nowadays being felt and more keenly now 
than ever. It ought to be aroused more definitely and 
widely than ever. ‘The first and best way to bear un- 
deserved suffering is to do something to stop it. 

Physicians are able to show the magnitude and pres- 
sure of this problem of the disgraceful crosses which mod- 
ern society and individuals permit and even protect. 
They are not able always to tell the truth to those who 
are most directly concerned, and where they do tell 
the truth their audience is generally a limited one. ‘Their 
message ought to be taken up where it can be widely 
proclaimed. It ought to be proclaimed by those who 
may express it, as few physicians are able to do, with 
that understanding of reserve and delicacy, that tact 
and care in speech, which will make it listened to without 
revolt. We have heard preachers say that language 
is not capable of dealing with the subject, that words 
are not made which will be at once effective and possible. 
We venture to say that few of them have tried hard 
enough to perform the task, and that those who have 
blundered in their efforts give us not a lesson of silence 
and abandonment, but of more careful and wise renewal 
of endeavor. It is not necessary, it would indeed be 
most inadvisable, to attempt the performance of this 
duty with too extended thoroughness. Rapid strokes, 
which go true to the mark, will do in a minute what 
more deliberate and extended treatment will fail to do. 
Sermons on subjects of most importance sometimes do 
less for the subject than sermons which introduce such 
topics in larger connection. Preaching is oftener a 
matter of art than of erudition, and its effectiveness 
is likely to lie in the virtuous indirection more than in 
the frontal attack. 

What reason can there be, for instance, for objecting 
to such allusion to a most terrible form of undeserved 
suffering as shall send it home to be the theme of ir- 
resistible afterthought? Just at this time such treat- 
ment would be specially emphatic because it concerns 
an evil greater than the present war. The incalculable 
burden of disease and suffering, and its umreckonable 
extent, caused by men whose entrance into the mar- 
riage relation poisons the springs of present and future 
generations, is more dreadful than any burden known to 
us. ‘The present war in all its carnage is not so dreadful 
as this scourge which in peace devastates mankind. War 
kills mainly those engaged in it; but the insidious poison 
of man’s lust reaches those who are farthest from its 
origin. It is invisible and often unsuspected. The 
innocent and pure who may deem themselves safest 
may be victims of it. Mothers, and girls who, being 
‘old enough to think of marriage, are old enough to read 
and hear such words as these, have a solemn duty rest- 
ing on them. They. are the custodians of the most 
sacred trust in life. ‘They are asked to exchange inviol- 
able purity with questionable cleanness. For one hun- 
dred per cent. of fineness they are asked to accept— 
what? Everything is demanded of them, but what de- 
mand is allowed on the other side? What demand do 
they take the right to make on theit own behalf? What 
knowledge have they of occasion of scrupulous warrant 
and protection? What courage do they exercise in 
forbidding the making of crosses from which, after they 
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are laid upon them, they and those who come after 

them cannot escape? ; 
The making of laws on this subject is society’s pitiful 

confession. It cannot be society’s sufficient remedy. 


Some of these laws do more harm than good. None 


of them can compass the evil. The root lies deeper 
than laws can reach, but it is not out of reach. Mothers 
and intending brides can reach it. They cati make 
laws on the subject. They can learn what crosses are 
made for them out of savage instincts, and they can 
see to it that the purest relation of life shall not bear the 
most awful crosses, inflicting their torture on generations 
yet unborn. 


Current Topics. 


AN interesting glimpse behind the curtain of events 
in the world war is furnished by an interview with Paul 
N. Milukoff, the Russian Constitutionalist leader, which 
was published in Rome at the beginning of this week. 
M. Milukoff, who since the entrance of Russia into the 
conflict appears to have come into close touch with the 
progress of affairs in the chancelleries, is authority for 
the unqualified statement that the disposal of Con- 
stantinople and the Strait of the Dardanelles—the 
danger-point in thé councils of the Triplice—has been 
decided upon by a complete agreement among the three 
powers constituting that alliance. Under this agree- 
ment the Ottoman capital will go to Russia in the event 
of a final victory for the Triple Entente. ‘The Dardanelles 
will be handed over to Russia, which will guarantee 
the free use of them to all nations even in time of war. 
By this pledge Russia will also guarantee the freedom 
of the Black Sea to the commerce of all peoples. If 
M. Milukoff speaks with authority, his announcement 
is one of the most important contributions that have 
yet been made to the history of the great struggle. 
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IF the agreement mentioned by the Russian leader has 
been actually reached, Europe may be said to have 
been spared the prospect of a new conflict, which has 
been strongly suggested as a possibility by previous utter- 
ances, official and unofficial, in Russia on the subject of 
what is to Russia the vital issue of the present alignment 
of world forces. It has been intimated repeatedly, and 
with little reserve, in the Russian Duma that Russia, 
in the event of a victorious termination of her military 
activities, would be content with nothing less than the 
possession of Constantinople and the Strait, which 
have been locked against her by the mandate of the very 
powers with which she is now in alliance. It is a dictum 
of Russian policy that the Ottoman capital and the sea- 
way which leads up to it from the Mediterranean must 
be in Russian hands if the Russian Empire is to achieve 
its destiny. ‘To the accomplishment of this aim Russian 
czars have devoted the resources of their dominion since 
the days of Peter the Great, who first opened the coveted 
“window into Europe.” 


ONE of the definitions of the aims of the Triplice, 
furnished by M. Milukoff, is a paraphrase of an earlier 
statement made without equivocation by Sir Edward 
Grey, the British Minister of Foreign Affairs, who is re- 
garded by common consent as the ruling genius in the 
councils of the Triplice. Sir Edward as early as last 
autumn enunciated the principal that in the settlement 


that is to follow the present struggle the boundaries of — 
Europe will be rearranged on the lines of nationality. 
M. Milukoff now elaborates Sir Edward’s forecast and 
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will be to promote international harmony by the elimina- 
tion of many of the hatreds and resentments which are 
the inevitable outcome of the existing apportionment 
of territory on the basis of well-nigh every and any con- 
sideration except that of the legitimate aspiration of 
nationalities to achieve physical unity. Under the 
new arrangement, if M. Milukoff speaks with authority, 
the frontiers of the future will be ethnological, and not 
arbitrary. 
ad 


THE eminent Russian liberal says, for instance, that 
one of the results of the war will be the erection of at 
least two independent Slavic states out of the ruins of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire—Bohemia and Croatia— 
on the theory that it is too late in the day for the perpetu- 
ation of alien rule over any nationality. He reasserts 
the pledge given by the Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholai- 
evitch, the Russian commander-in-chief, that Poland— 
a new and great Poland, to be welded out of the Polish 
provinces now held by Russia, Germany, and Austria— 
shall be established under autonomous rule, but under 
the protecting wing of Russia. To this last provision 
of the scheme of reorganization a considerable portion 
of the Polish race, and especially those of the Poles 
who have become accustomed to liberty under Austrian 
sovereignty, are already offering vigorous opposition. 
The force of this opposition can be softened only by a 
demonstration, on the part of Russia, of a determination 
to carry out the spirit of her promise of autonomy for 
Poland. 
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GREAT BriraIn is to profit on a gigantic scale in the 
Eastern region of the war, if M. Milukoff speaks by the 
book. The British possessions in Egypt connected 
with those in India by the annexation of a broad strip 
of Ottoman territory will constitute one of the greatest 
Islamic empires the world has ever known, even in the 
golden period of Mohammedan power and _ virility. 
To such a development of the future, recent events in 
Egypt seem to lend themselves with suggestive apposite- 
ness, inasmuch as the elevation of the new Khedive, 
Hussein Kiamil Pasha, to the rank of Sultan clearly 
indicates an intention to revive the glories of the Cal- 
iphate of Egypt. With Mecca and Medina in British 
hands after the war Great Britain would be in a position 
to establish control over all the shrines of the Moham- 
medan faith and become the dominant power in the 
Moslem world by the restoration of the Egyptian Cal- 
iphate in the person of the reigning Sultan at Cairo. 
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For the Armenians hope is offered by M. Milukoff’s 
suggestion of the erection of a self-governing Armenian 
state—under Russian sovereignty, be it observed—with 
a possible port on the Mediterranean at Alexandretta. 
Greece would be permitted to participate in the parti- 
tion of Asia Minor by the cession of Smyrna and a strip 
of the adjacent coast-land which is inhabited partly by 
Greeks. To Servia is apportioned the territory of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, with a part of Dalmatia as 
an outlet on the Adriatic. In return for this concession, 

Servia will be required to cede to Bulgaria that part 
of Macedonia which has been assigned to Bulgaria by 
the Bulgaro-Servian treaty which preceded the war of 
and which Servia violated at the opening of the 
d Balkan conflict. Roumania would receive those 
‘Transylvania and Bukowina which are inhabited 
mONS; and in return she will surrender to 
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Bulgaria the territory which she took from that country 
under the terms of the treaty of Bucharest in 1913, 
after the defeat of Bulgaria by Roumania, Greece, 
Montenegro, Servia, and Turkey. 
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Sucu is the outline of the destinies of peoples in the 
Eastern region of conflict, as indicated by M. Milukoff, 
who purports to disclose the purposes of the powers of 
the Triplice. On the Western line of contact between | 
the Germanic world and the Franco-Russo-British 
Alliance other changes are doubtless destined to take 
place. Point to the poignancy of the territorial question 
in Western Europe is given by definite intimations from 
Berlin last week that Germany regards Belgium as the 
natural approach to the German hinterland, and that 
German statesmen have no idea of abandoning Belgium 
except under the pressure of overwhelming force. On 
the other hand, the Allies appear to be committed ir- 
revocably to the expulsion of Germany from the small 
kingdom which has maintained its military organiza- 
tion and its life under the most adverse conditions. It 
is an equally definite purpose of the Allies to restore to 
France the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, which 
the victorious legions of von Moltke and of Bismarck 
took from France in 1871. And the conflict for the 
accomplishment of this purpose is being carried on with 
undiminished energy by the Allied armies in the face 
of an opponent who is holding his ground with stubborn 
determination. 


Brevities. 


Speech and writing are forms of inevitable self-revela- 
tion. Experts in handwriting claim to see the personal 
character in the formation of the letters. So may we 
read character in the choice of words and forms.of expres- 
sion used, either in speech or writing. 


Dr. F. J. Meltzer of the Rockefeller Institute has 
discovered a new remedy for the successful treatment of 
tetanus, or lockjaw. ‘This disease is said now to be most 
fatal among the wounded soldiers of the European 
battlefields. Thus, one by one, diseases yield up their 
destructive power into the hands of the scientists and 
medical experts. 


The gentle influences are most vital and constructive. 
We can never say just when spring came, but we can see 
the gradual and wonderful weaving each day of the web 
of the new life of Nature, and all done so quietly and 
gently that it is here before we are aware of it. The 
sunshine, the rain, and the warmth work together, and 
lo! the miracle is ours to enjoy. 


The number of denominations in the United States 
increased from 1890 to 1906 from one hundred and forty- 
five to one hundred and sixty-eight, and embraced two 
hundred and twelve church organizations. During the 
same time the value of church property increased per 
head from $10.79 to $14.93, and in 1906 the total valu- 
ation amounted to one billion dollars. 


Silence and solitude are the congenial conditions which 
all great souls instinctively seek for refreshment and 
inspiration. Only when we are alone can we find our 
true selves. Jesus was no exception ‘to this need, for, 
however exceptional his wonderfully ample gifts, he 
still felt the necessity of frequent resort to the isola- 
tion and the beauty of the mountain-side and to the 
peace of the secluded garden. 


’ 
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The human hand is as characteristic of personality 
as any feature of the face, and it tells some of the traits 
of one’s character as accurately as words we utter or the 
deeds we spontaneously do. In it we can read selfish- 
ness, cruelty, and cunning, or tenderness, generosity, 


and artistic sensibility. We may utter no words, but 
our hands speak in involuntary confession. 


We all are travelling the same road. The strong and 
clear-sighted and those full of faith may arrive first at 
the goal, while the weak, timid, and vacillating may be 
delayed in the journey, but in due time they will also 
arrive. ‘There should, therefore, be no thought of scorn 
or contempt for those in the rear, who are perplexed by 
defects and handicaps of which we may not know. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The General Conference. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The Council of the General Conference has very re- 
luctantly accepted the resignation of President Charles 
W. Eliot, LL.D., of Cambridge, Mass. It takes great 
satisfaction in making the announcement at this time 
that William Howard ‘Taft, LL.D., of New Haven, 
Conn., has received its unanimous request. and ac- 
cepted the presidency of the General Conference. 

WALTER F. GREENMAN, 

MILWAUKEE, WIs. Secretary. 


The King’s Chapel Services. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register. 


Now that the third annual season of week-day ser- 
vices at King’s Chapel has closed, may I be allowed to 
give some expression to what I am sure is the grateful 
feeling of many who like myself are members of some other 
Christian communion than the Unitarian, regarding the 
value of these services? ‘That they meet a felt want is 
manifest in the total attendance of over ten thousand 
persons during this past season. The large proportion 
of men in the audiences has been especially noteworthy. 
That they have appealed to a wide and various denomina- 
tional constituency is apparent when it is noted that 
half of the preachers have been from outside the Unitarian 
fold, Congregationalists, Presbyterian, Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Universalists, and Jewish, each speaker of course 
enlisting the interest and attendance of members of his 
own church family. The interdenominational acquaint- 
ance thus promoted must go far to remove sectarian 
prejudices and to increase mutual understanding, good 
will and sympathy, and co-operation. 

I observe that seven-eighths of the speakers have been 
representatives of the Congregational polity. The daily 
services held at the Cathedral of St. Paul, at the same 
hour, meet the needs of those to whom a service of 
worship through ritual forms most appeals. The King’s 
Chapel services meet the needs of those to whom the 
sermon especially appeals—those who hold with Horace 
Bushnell that ‘‘it is a greater thing for God to speak to 
men through the lips of the prophet than for men to 
speak to God through the lips of the priest.” 

When John Cotton, valued friend and adviser of 
Oliver Cromwell, became minister of the First Church in 
Boston (‘‘sat down in Boston,” as the old records phrase 
it), he transplanted and established here the Thursday 
lecture which he had maintained in St. Botolph’s Church 
in Boston, England, and which continued to exist on 
American soil for nearly two centuries. Later it was 
sustained unitedly by all the Boston churches. The 
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King’s Chapel daily services seem to be a wholesome 
revival and expansion of the Thursday lecture,—five 
short sermons a week by five different men instead of one 
long sermon by onesman. One theme gravely discussed 
in John Cotton’s day at Thursday lecture was the wearing 
of veils by women. Our lecturers to-day find larger and 
more spiritually edifying themes. It is recorded of one 
good man that he used frequently to walk from Ipswich 
to Boston, then a distance of thirty miles, to attend the 
Thursday lecture. Hearers to-day have come from much 
greater distances. In his ‘‘ Wonder-working Providence,” 
Johnson says, “It is as unnatural for a right New-England 
man to live without an able ministry as for a smith to 
work his iron without fire.’ Happy are we of to-day 
whose spiritual fires have been fed by such master-work- 
men as Dole and Crothers, and Rihbany, Park, Horr, 
Gifford, Hodges, Gordon, Moore, Clark, and more than 
seventy others who have made us realize the ‘‘unity of the 
spirit” and have disposed us to a larger faith, a mightier 
hope, and a wider love than were cherished of yore. It is 
pleasant to note that each season has seen an increasing 
attendance at these noon-day services. ‘The number 
present this last season, I learn, averaged seventy-seven 
and on some days was over two hundred, varying of course 
with the speaker and the weather. Who can tell to what 
this thing may grow, to what interdenominational ac- 
quaintance and affection and co-operation it may lead © 
in years to come? Surely it deserves cordial support - 
from all who name themselves by the name of Christ. 
All gratitude and honor to King’s Chapel for what it has 
already wrought in this direction; all success to its future 
and yet larger fraternal endeavors! 
JAMES B. GREGG. 
BROOKLINE, Mass. 


Revivalism and Billy Sunday. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The recent address of Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., 
before the Boston Unitarian Club, on revivalism in gen- 
eral and Billy Sunday in particular, fully reported in the 
daily papers, coming from a man of intellectual brill- 
iancy and infinite humor, could not fail to be interesting, 
although to many of his hearers, I think, it was far from 
convincing. Its judgment of that vigorous evangelist 
was esthetic and literary, rather than ethical. ‘The 
speaker indeed declared that the sermon he heard from 
Mr. Sunday in Philadelphia was the best to which he had 
listened for two years, but added that he had heard only 
his own preaching during that period, which created a 
laugh, but invalidated his testimony. ‘This detached and 
humorous point of view is precisely the one with which 
this charming essayist has made us familiar in his writ- 
ings. ‘Thus in his delightful lecture ‘‘The Honest Miner 
of the Far West’’ Dr. Crothers describes the driver of a 
string of pack-mules, straining every muscle to buckle 
on. their loads, unheeding their groaning protests, and 
keeping up a continuous volley of rare and forceful oaths, 
which, muttered in a rich, deep voice, did not affect the 
hearer as profanity, but was rather like the “‘rich inton- 
ing of an ancient liturgy.” 

Billy Sunday’s antics, slang, irreverence, intolerance, 
his curses upon all who disagree with him in opinion, 
must not, he thought, be taken seriously. They are 
merely exhibitions of an unconventionality which is a 
welcome relief from the dead respectability and routine 
of religious services, evidently effective in drawing a 
crowd and impressing his gospel upon it. Dr. Crothers 
always carries with him a shock-absorber. But, we have 
a right to ask, what is the nature of this absorber? It 
appears to be not his conscience or his reason, but it is 


; evidently the essayist’s abounding and subtle sense of 


humor. I would respectfully submit, however, that in 
the treatment of serious topics of religion and life it is 
not the esthetic but the ethical sentiment which should 
be supreme. ‘The main questions to be asked are: Is it 
true? Isitright? Is it reverent and charitable in spirit, 
and are its results beneficial to individual character and 
social uplift? 

_ The performance which, privately indulged in, we might 
condone as unconventional and picturesque, may become 
seriously objectionable if displayed by a public teacher 
with unusual opportunities for influencing his fellow men, 
such as Rev. Billy Sunday, for instance, enjoys. No 
shock-absorber, humorous or otherwise, ought to make us 
indifferent to hateful intolerance or to vulgar, mercenary 
conduct on the part of a religious teacher and professed 
follower of Christ. Dr. Crothers has only to read the ver- 
batim reports which crowd the newspapers, and especially 
the attacks on his own liberal Christian faith, to appreci- 
ate the essential injustice of indorsing such a spirit and 
such methods in promoting the religious and moral in- 
terests of the American community. Such displays 
lower the moral tone of the people and increase irrever- 
ence, intolerance, and uncharity. ‘They are disloyal to 
the teaching and example of Christ, whose simple dis- 
courses drew multitudes to hear him, who blessed, not 
cursed, his opponents, whom ‘‘the common people heard 
gladly,” and whose divine sympathy and tenderness 
embraced them all. His was the revival of religion we 
need to-day and shall ever need, the revival of faith, hope, 
and love in the spirit of charity and the bond of peace; 
and in this conclusion the minister of the First Parish in 
Cambridge will undoubtedly concur. 

CHARLES W. WENDTE. 
Boston, Mass. : 


Pastoral Calls. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I was greatly interested in Mr. Coil’s letter on “ Pas- 
toral Calls’’ in a late Register, but it seems to me open 
to some difficulties. The object of the pastoral call is 
to induce pleasant social relations between pastor and 
people and to bring both parties into better acquaint- 
ance and thereby make the minister’s preaching more 
effective by giving him a better knowledge of his people’s 
thinking and needs, and also give the people a more active 
interest in the minister and his word and work. “A 
house-going minister makes a church-going people.” 
I have sometimes thought that the pastoral function 
is the most important side of the minister’s work, and 
the time given to it very far from wasted. 

Religion need not be a formal topic at the pastoral call, 
though, if it comes up naturally, and then perhaps all 
the more significantly and effectively, it should not be 
evaded. In many cases, if the minister waits to be sent 
for he will never be sent for. To many natures a formal 
approach to be questioned and talked to on religion by 
the minister, as who should say, ‘‘Go to; let us now 
think and talk about religion,’ would be almost alarm- 
ing and repellent. What pictures have been drawn of 
the old-fashioned parish call, the children hiding from 
the awful catechising, and the mother sitting starched 
and prim to answer queries on the state of her soul! I 
cannot think of Jesus, when he went out to tea (as we 
should say), beginning a formal talk about religion. He 
talked about the weather (let us say), the famine in 
Galilee, the recent murder in Joppa, the falling-out 

etween Pilate and Herod, and then, when the woman 


ON 


came in to bathe his feet, turned all the more effectively 


to her with the words of Life upon his lips. 
oy . 


» 
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_ The minister’s spoken word about religion has less 

influence, I sometimes think, than the aura in which he 

lives and works. ‘Then, as Mark tells us of Jesus, “he 

cannot be hid.” H. D. CatTuin. 
NORTHUMBERLAND, Pa. 


Fanny Fern. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


The middle of the nineteenth century witnessed in 
American literary annals the sudden rise into public 
favor of a writer whose pseudonym of Fanny Fern was 
for nearly two decades a household word. Within that 
period she wrote almost incessantly, but the literary 
value of nearly everything she wrote was small. It 
caught the fancy of the moment, and so long as she kept 
pen in hand it retained it, but with her death her fame 
departed. 

Sara Payson Willis was born in Portland, Me., July 9, 
1811, the daughter of Nathaniel Willis, who was suc- 
cessively the editor of the Eastern Argus, a political 
journal, and The Recorder, a religious weekly, the latter 
issued in Boston. While Sara was still an infant the 
Willises removed to Boston, where their home in Atkinson 
Street, near Fort Hill, remained standing until destroyed 
in 1872 in the great fire of that year. The plain three- 
story brick house in Atkinson Street was full of robust 
young life, and, while each juvenile member of the house- 
hold was not without a share of talent, only two besides 
Sara attained distinction. These were Nathaniel Parker 
Willis, long admired for his “Sacred Poems,” but now 
almost forgotten, and Richard Storrs Willis, a journalist 
and musician, the junior of Nathaniel and Sara by many 
years, who died so lately as the year 1900. 

Among the various schools which the youthful Sara 
attended, the principal one was that at Hartford, Conn., 
of which Miss Catharine Beecher was the head, and her 
sister, who afterward became Mrs. Beecher Stowe, was 
an assistant. Her fellow-students described her at a 
much later period as “a rosy-cheeked, daintily formed, 
gracefully stepping girl, with a torrent of yellow curls, 
who gave her teachers a great deal of trouble.” Precise 
Miss Catharine remarks thus of her lively pupil: ‘I 
do not feel much confidence in Sara’s piety, and still fear 
the world has the first place in her thoughts.” “Sal 
Volatile’ was one of Sara’s nicknames at school, and from 
all accounts it was well deserved then, if not afterward. 

At eighteen her school life came to an end, and, after 
several years passed at home in Boston, she was married 
in 1837 to Mr. Charles Eldredge, the cashier of a Boston 
bank, and for the next nine years her life appears to have 
been a happy one, save for the death of her eldest child, 
a girl of seven, Prudence does not seem to have bulked 
largely in the Eldredge family management, however, 
and when in 1846 the young banker died suddenly his 
wife and children were left almost penniless. Her 
father’s means were at this time but slender, yet he was 
able to assist his daughter to some extent, and Dr. 
Eldredge, her husband’s father, also contributed toward 
the support of his son’s widow. 

The contrast between the luxury that had surrounded 
her married life and the quiet and obscurity of the life 
she was now obliged to lead must have been sharp, and 
was probably not borne with entire resignation; but her 
widowhood was not destined to permanence, and ere 
very long she married a Mr. Farrington, a Boston mer- 
chant of reputable character, and a widower. ‘This 
second matrimonial venture did not prove a success, 
and the two were presently divorced, Mr. Farrington 
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removing to Chicago, while his late wife remained in 
Boston, where she boarded at 642 Washington Street 
with her youngest child, Ella, while her eldest daughter 
found a home in Newton with her grandfather, Dr. 
Eldredge. 

There now followed several years of constant anxiety 
and struggle, during which Mrs. Farrington eagerly caught 
at any possible means of increasing her narrow income, 
but, says Mr. Parton, her biographer, “it was not till 
after many trials and many failures that the idea seems 
to have occurred to any one that she could gain her 
livelihood by writing. Gradually, however, she resolved 
to throw herself upon the great world of journalism. 
She struck out, also, a new kind of composition,—short, 
pointed paragraphs, without beginning and without 
end,—one clear, ringing note, and then silence.” 

In a moment of despair she suddenly penned a brief 
sketch entitled ‘‘’ The Model Minister,’’ which she carried 
herself to the editor of a small Boston magazine, who 
agreed to buy the article for fifty cents, a munificent sum, 
which she had to call for more than once ere it was paid. 
The article was soon copied into the Boston Transcript, 
and in a few days was to be found in numberless ex- 
changes. As strongly characteristic of the author’s 
style throughout her career, it may be quoted here:— 


“THE MopEL MINISTER. 

“He never exchanges; is not particular whether he 
occupies a four-story house or a ten-footer for a parsonage; 
considers ‘donation parties’ an invention of the adversary ; 
preaches round and round the commandments in such a 
circular way as not to hit the peculiarities of any of his 
parishioners; selects the hymn to suit the singing of the 
choir instead of himself; never forgets, when excited 
in debate, that pulpit cushions are expensive articles; 
visits all his people once a month, and receives their 
visits whenever they choose to inflict them; brings forth 
things ‘new and old’ every Sunday, more particularly 
new; knows by intuition, at a funeral, the state of mind of 
every distant relative of the deceased, and always hits the 
right nail on the head in his prayers; when he baptizes a 
girl baby, never afflicts the anxious mother by pronounc- 
ing Louisa, Louizy; frowns upon all attempts to get a 
new cloak; looks upon bronchitis, throat complaints, 
and journeys to Europe as modern humbugs; never wears 
a better coat than any of his parishioners; submits his 
private personal expenses to a committee of the greatest 
dunderheads in his congregation; has the eloquence of 
Paul, the wisdom of Solomon, the patience of Job, the 
meekness of Moses, the constitution of an elephant, and— 
lives on two hundred dollars a year! FANNY FERN.” 


Fanny Fern, as she henceforth signed herself, had little 
difficulty in disposing of her sketches after this, but the 
sums she received were at first contemptibly small, 
and even after her pen-name was everywhere known, 
two dollars a column was for some time all that pub- 
lishers were willing to pay her. But prospects presently 
brightened, and the enterprising publishing-house of 
Derby & Miller of Auburn, N.Y., issued in June, 1853, 
a collection of her sketches, originally printed in the 
columns of the Olive Branch and the True Flag, which 
bore the title “Fern Leaves from Fanny’s Portfolio.” 
Its success was great and immediate; eighty thousand 
copies were sold in a few months, and the author received 
the sum of eight thousand dollars in copyright. Other 
Fern collections were rapidly published, such as “Little 
Ferns for Fanny’s Little Friends”; ‘Fern Leaves, 
Second Series’’; ‘Play Day Book,” and “Fresh Leaves”’ 
(1857); and within a period of two years the total sale 
of the Fern books in the United States and Great Britain 
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was over one hundred and eighty thousand copies. In. 
the years immediately succeeding, this number received 
substantial additions. 

It is hardly likely that in these latter days such work 
as that of Fanny Fern could find acceptance so wide as 
these figures might indicate. In the lapse of forty or 
fifty years the taste of the general reader has undergone a 
very material change for the better, and only a compara- 
tively small number of persons could now relish the 
literary fare that once delighted uncounted thousands. 
Purely ephemeral as the lively Fanny’s articles were, they 
perfectly met the demand for such literature, and their 
author was probably fully aware of their small claim 
to the possession of the literary quality. If the versatile 
Fanny might be truthfully described as flippant and 
unrefined, what must have been said of Fanny’s audience? 

It was, in any case, an audience quite ready to admire 
everything she might elect to write, and when her first 
novel, ““Ruth Hall,” appeared in 1854 it was received 
almost with acclamation, fifty thousand copies being sold 
in eight months, and “Rose Clark,’”’ which followed it in 
1855, was likewise popular. But “Ruth Hall’’ was far 
from being a piece of literary art, though possibly styled 
“a piece of literary impudence”’ by some critics of the 
period. Not only was it ill-constructed, but the character- 
drawing was unnatural and the sentiment much too often 
exaggerated. 

Graver defects were urged against the book in several 
quarters. It was quite generally considered to be more 
or less autobiographic in character, a supposition which 
the author allowed to remain uncontradicted. If, in- 
deed, it be autobiography, what are we to think of its 
author’s caricature-portraits of many persons to whom she 
was allied by ties of blood or friendship? In the pages of 
“Ruth Hall” her aged father figures as “ Old Ellet,” “ who 
thinks more of one cent than of any child he ever had.” 
As “Dr. Hall,” her first husband’s father, Dr. Eldredge, 
receives no better treatment at Fanny’s hands, while her 
own brother, the poet Willis, is styled ‘Hyacinth Ellet,”’ 
and described as a dandy of the period. Ruth Hall 
herself, the chief figure in the tale, is represented in the 
most attractive light possible. 

But we need not dwell longer on this painful theme. 
The book is nearly or quite forgotten by now, and the 
members of Fanny’s own family circle, whom she 
caricatured so heartlessly, have long since passed beyond. 

In January, 1856, the novelist was married to Mr. 
James Parton (the Horace Gates of ‘Ruth Hall”), a 
man a dozen years her junior, and for the rest of her 
career she was surrounded by the faithful tendance of 
a husband who adored her. Not far from the time of 
her marriage to Mr. Parton, her tried friend of several 
years’ standing, the owner of the New York Ledger, Mr. 
Robert Bonner, offered Fanny Fern one hundred dollars 
a column to write exclusively for his paper. The offer 
was accepted, and for sixteen years she was a weekly 
contributor to that journal. Her husband writes in 
this connection: ‘Though she never anticipated her 
duty, she never once failed to do it in time. During the 
years of the Ledger, though she came a hundred times 
within an ace of being too late, she never was quite.” 

In 1868 appeared Mrs. Parton’s latest volume, ‘Folly 
as it Flies: Hit at by Mrs. S. Parton,” and this, too, 
found enthusiastic readers, like its predecessors. In full 
health at fifty-five, it might have been supposed that her 
life had many years to run, but in this same year she 
was smitten with an incurable disease, and for six years 
the conflict lasted between life and death. Says her 
husband, “When she discovered her condition, she 
determined that if she could not avoid being sick she 
would at least avoid appearing so.’ She came and 
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went as usual, though often suffering intensely, and 

-_ continued her Ledger articles as before. In the last year 

of her life, however, pain continually weakened her 

powers, and when she could no longer lie down or even 
lean back a mechanical contrivance had to be applied to 
support her head. The end came at length on Oct. 

10, 1872, at the going down of the sun. 

For twenty years at least the name of Fanny Fern 
was familiar to thousands of her contemporaries; forty 
more have since slipped by, and, now that the twentieth 
century has entered its teens, the musical pseudonym 
= has quite ceased to echo ever so faintly in men’s ears. 

. There is much in the character of Fanny Fern at 
which to take exception,—her somewhat unruly childhood, 
her violent temper, her almost lifelong habit of flippancy, 
her ingratitude to those in her immediate family circle, 

if the revelations of ‘‘Ruth Hall” may be trusted; but 
there is another side from which to view the picture. 
With all her faults, she inspired her husband, Mr. 
Parton, with an. affection that ended only with life 
and caused him to say after his wife’s death that he 
never experienced happiness until he knew her. Nor in 
any estimate of Mrs. Parton’s character should there be 
left out of the reckoning the brave fight against death 
that lasted for six years—years in which the inequalities 
of her character softened day by day as love and patience 
stood by watchful to the end. 

Boston, Mass. 


April. 


The brook unbound, full-fed by winter snow, 
Pursues its tuneful way. 
The glad earth thrilled by vernal sun doth grow 
More smiling every day. 
From boughs that only buds prophetic show 
The robin sings of May. 
—Enmily Tolman, in “To a Summer Cloud, and Other Poems.’ 


The Religious Revival We Need. 
BY J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 


G 


Revivals are not peculiar to religion. Nature has her 
times of revival. The spring is the revival season of 
the year. In the winter the life of nature sinks to a low 
ebb. Spring comes-—there is a renewal; all the life 
forces of the world start again into activity. 

The life of man, too, is full of revivals. Of few sub- 
jects do we hear business men talk oftener than of re- 
vivals of business. We have frequently recurring times 
of revival of interest in politics. The approach of an 
important election is always such a time. Patriotism 
has its times of revival, as on anniversaries of great his- 
toric events that stir deeply the public heart, or in times 
of public danger. 

Literature has its periods of revival, as in Greece, in 
the age known as the Periclean; in Rome, in the age 
known as the Augustan; in England, in the age called 
the Elizabethan,—all of them times when literature from 
a preceding winter passed to a spring and a glorious 
: summer. ‘There is one period in the history of Europe 
which we call the Renaissance. The word means the 
rebirth or the revival. It was the coming to life again 
of letters and learning after they had been practically 
dead for well-nigh a thousand years. 

_-___ Art has had its times of decline and revival; so has 
music; so has eloquence; so has philosophy. It is not 

Bas / e, therefore, that we should find religion following 
e general law. aliens a 
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Just what is a real revival of religion? 

Every great advance that religion has ever made in 
the world I suppose we may properly call a religious 
revival. Non-Christian religions have their revivals. 
The rise of Buddhism in India was a vast and on the 
whole a very beneficent revival of religion; for, deficient 
as it was in important ways, it possessed many noble 
characteristics, and was a distinct advance on the Brah- 
manism which it displaced. For Buddha to come down 
from a throne, put himself on the level with the poorest 
laborer, and thus teach in the most impressive manner 
the beautiful lesson of human brotherhood, was a noble 
step forward in the history of religion in the world. I 
suppose, too, that it was a genuine revival and advance 
of religion in Arabia when Mahomet gathered around 
him the rude tribes of Arabian idolaters and bound them 
together in the worship of one God. 

But it is revivals in connection with our own religious 
faith that most immediately concern us. The Old Tes- 
tament prophets were very genuine revivalists; that is, 
they were preachers of a purer and better religion than 
that which was generally practised around them; and 
under the powerful exhortations and warnings of those 
prophets the Jewish people were lifted up to higher 
standards of justice, mercy, and truth, and higher views 
of God and his worship. 

When Jesus declared that God is the heavenly Father 
of all men, and that all men are brothers, that was the 
bursting out of a great new religious light for men, and 
hence may be called a revival of religion. Indeed, the 
planting of Christianity was probably the most impor- 
tant religious revival that the world has ever known. 

Nor did revival influences cease with Jestis and the 
early Church. The history of Christianity shows many 
periods of renewal, revival, advance. What a mighty 
and grand revival was the German Reformation, which 
gave birth in modern Christendom to the great doctrine 
of the right of independent judgment in the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, and in things religious generally! 

When in England Puritanism sprung up, with its 
demand that each church should be permitted to manage 
its religious affairs for itself; when Quakerism arose de- 
claring that a religion of the heart is better than a religion 
of the tongue, and a religion of the spirit than a religion 
of the letter; and when Methodism came forward with its 
religion for the poor and the common people—they were 
all genuine religious revivals. I do not mean that they 
gave men religion in perfect forms, but they were genuine 
advances; in them religion rose to newness of life, to 
greater and more beneficent practical power among men. 

When Universalism arose in America, with its teaching 
that good is to be the final conqueror of evil, and that 
man is made not for eternal sin and suffering, but for 
ultimate holiness and happiness, and when the Unitarian 
movement came into being, with its emphasis upon the 
Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, and the 
inherent divineness of human nature, and at the same 
time with its insistence upon religious freedom and the 
duty.and safety of inquiry on all religious matters, they 
were both religious revivals of far-reaching import, 
which are still in progress and spreading in their influ- 
ence far beyond the bodies called by these names. 

For many years Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Congre- 
gationalists, and other orthodox religious bodies have 
been trying to revise their Confessions of Faith, so as 
to leave out their darker parts and make them on the 
whole more reasonable. Some good people are afraid of 
this, and call it scepticism; but they could hardly be 
more mistaken. It is the best in men, the noblest and 
truest, which has been asking for these revisions of the 
Westminster Confession, the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
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other creeds. It is the desire for higher views of God, 
and for higher ethical ideals, and this means a higher 
and better Christianity. 

Many good men fear the new views of the Bible which 
are coming to our time under the name of the higher 
criticism; and here again the cry is raised of scepticism 
and infidelity. But no! these new views have come at 
the behest of truth, of reason, of conscience, and that 
means at the behest of the God of truth and reason and 
conscience. Hence we see that what we really have here 
also is an advance of religion toward something higher 
and better. 

The religious thought of our time is being greatly en- 
riched, and the whole conception of God’s method of 
dealing with the world is being greatly enlarged, by the 
doctrine of Evolution, which gives us, not a fallen but a 
rising race; not a divine plan of things which broke 
down in the first act, involving the eternal ruin of nine- 
tenths of the human family, but a divine plan which 
never broke down, which is unfolding as the centuries 
go on, in a great world-wide drama whose meaning is the 
gradual elevation and education of the whole human 
race. 

An enlargement and enrichment of religious thought 
hardly less important is coming from the new knowledge 
which our age is getting concerning the great religions 
of the world outside of our own, showing that piety and 
sainthood are not confined to Christianity, but are wide 
as the world; showing that inspiration and revelation 
are not limited to any one age or people, or to a single 
sacred book, but that the Divine Spirit of Truth and 
Love is universal, and that God is the God of all ages 
and lands. 

These various signs of progress, growth, and enlarge- 
ment ought to bring joy to all men who care for religion. 
Distrust of them is the real scepticism of our time. ‘Their 
appearance ought to show us all that God is in His world, 
that His truth is advancing, that religion is more and 
more allying itself with light and knowledge and there- 
fore is rising to be a more beneficent power in the world 
than it has ever been in the past. What do all these 
signs of advance mean but a religious revival of the most 
profound, far-reaching, and uplifting character? 

There are revivals of quite another kind which are not 
less important. I mean revivals of religion distinctly on 
its side toward men. In other words, I mean those 
movements for the promotion of beneficence, justice, 
social betterment, industrial, political,.and moral reforms, 
which have appeared more or less in different ages and 
in various lands, but which are becoming such a con- 
spicuous and honorable feature of the modern Christian 
world. ‘True, to these we sometimes do not give the 
name of religion at all, but designate them by some such 
slighting term as ‘‘mere good works;” but this is be- 
cause our conception of religion is so poor, so superficial, 
so inadequate, so far from that of all the better parts of 
the Bible. If, as the Bible declares, true religion is “to 
visit the fatherless and the widow in their affliction,’ if 
it is “‘to love our neighbor as ourselves,”’ if it is “to feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked, minister to the sick, and 
visit those that are in prison,” then surely to create 
among men new interest in philanthropies and reforms is 
to revive religion in as real, practical, and vital way as 
can possibly be conceived. 

Thus we see that John Howard was one of the truest 
revivalists that Christianity has ever produced. He re- 
vived religion on a side that was seriously dormant and 
atrophied—the side of love to man. Finding a vast 
class of persons toward whom society felt no pity, and 
for whom there seemed no hope, he gave his life to the 
task of making known the injustices and cruelties heaped 
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upon them, and stirring up feelings of humanity in their 
behalf. 

The anti-slavery movement in England and in the 
United States was a great and noble revival of practical 
religion. Slavery in the olden times had been thought 
to be right. Indeed, in its origin it was perhaps to be 
commended. ‘The earlier practice among most people 
seems to have been to put captives taken in war to 
death. Later came in the more merciful custom of spar- 
ing their lives, but making them slaves. But Christian- 
ity, when it came on the scene, taught principles which 
could not fail to work the ultimate destruction of slav- 
ery: the Golden Rule and slavery could not always go 
hand in hand; men could not forever continue to hold 
meu in bondage whom they recognized as their brothers, 
children of a common heavenly Father. Thus we see 
that the anti-slavery movement was a mighty quicken- 
ing, deepening, reviving of religion on its manward side. 

The modern temperance movement is a genuine re- 
vival of religion of the same general practical character. 

The deep and wide-spread stirring of public interest in 
our day in the cause of labor—the demand, rising like 
a mighty wave, that labor shall be more adequately 
rewarded than often it is, and better guarded against 
injustice and oppression—is a revival of that religion of 
the Old and New Testaments which requires of men 
everywhere ‘‘to do justly.” 

The Christlike work which has been carried on for a 
generation by men and women in different lands, to get 
laws enacted and associations formed for the better pro- 
tection of brute animals from cruelty and wrong at the 
hands of man, and to cultivate humane sentiments, es- 
pecially in the young, is, on its own plane and in its 
way, a genuine revival of religion—the religion of the 
kind heart, the religion which teaches human beings ‘“‘to 
love mercy.” 

Other examples of the manifestation of the same spirit 
of humanity and justice are seen in our provisions for 
the better treatment of the insane, and for better educa- 
tion and care of the blind, deaf and dumb, and feeble- 
minded; our prisoners’ aid societies; our organizations 
for the purpose of rescuing the children of paupers and 
criminals from hardships and evil influences, and giving 
them such training as will enable them to become good 
citizens; our industrial and reform schools that really 
teach industries and that really reform; our juvenile 
courts; our orphans’ homes; our newsboys’ and boot- 
blacks’ homes; our homes for the aged and destitute; 
our homes for disabled soldiers and seamen; our Red 
Cross organizations to assuage the sufferings and horrors 
of war; our societies for the promotion of international 
arbitration and peace; our hospitals and medical dis- 
pensaries for the poor; our movements for tenement 
poor to secure for themselves homes; our penny savings 
reform; our co-operative building associations to help the 
banks; our free reading-rooms and libraries; our social 
settlements in the slum districts of our cities; our créches, 
“country weeks,’’ and flower missions,—the list is long 
and splendid of the different and manifold ways in which 
the growing spirit of justice, love, and mercy in our 
time is revealing itself. Who shall say that it is not 
a revival of a very true and noble as well as of a hitherto 
strangely neglected side of religion? ‘This is real Chris- 
tianity manifesting itself in the concrete. It is Chris- 
tianity loosed from the ecclesiastical and theological 
cerements which too long have bound it, and set to fol- 
lowing its Master in his living work of doing good. It is 
Christianity descending from the clouds and taking up 
its proper task of making this world the Kingdom of 
God. I think future ages: will recognize our time as one © 
distinguished for a splendid revival of religion on this — 
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side—this side which certainly Jesus placed constant and 
powerful emphasis upon—of love to men. Nor must we 
think that it has gone far enough. As yet it has only 
well begun. And far too little have these things been 
reckoned as true religion at all. Far too little have the 
churches been in this work. They must put themselves 
into it. Christian men must open their eyes to the fact 
that their religion is a one-sided, a deformed thing until 
it includes all this. The churches must everywhere pour 
their sympathies and energies into all this, regarding it 
as just as much a part of religion as is worship. Chris- 
tianity is both love to God and love to men. Neither is 
complete without the other. What God hath joined let 
not man put asunder. 

I think we have now gone far enough to see that it is 
proper to believe in revivals of religion, if only we mean 
something sensible enough, true enough, and noble 
enough by our revivals and our religion. ‘The thing to 
be guarded against is the danger lest the revival be 
merely of those lower elements connected with religion 
which are its dross and not its gold. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y.- 


Che Pulpit. 
Practical Christianity. 


BY REV. MINOT SIMONS. 


For their sakes I sanctify myself.—JouN xvii. 19. 

This is one of the sayings that best represents the spirit 
of Jesus. We could group about it many similar say- 
ings by which Jesus tested and enforced discipleship. 
Inasmuch as we display such a spirit unto one of the 
least of our brethren we do it in the spirit of Jesus. 

“For their sakes I sanctify myself.” In all the 
centuries of Christian history it has been the Christ-mind 
in certain individuals; now it is becoming the Christ- 
mind in groups of individuals. It is appearing as the 
Christ-mind of society. It is enlarging the Christian 
conscience into a social conscience impelling not isolated 
individuals alone, but groups of individuals to sanctify 
themselves for the common good. 

To-day we have before us a wonderful subject,—a 
united Church. It represents something epoch-making. 
It is a movement for a new sanctification. Let us get 
before us the vision dreamed of by great souls. The 
Roman Catholic idea for a united Church is for all to 
become Catholics. The Protestant idea is federation, 
co-operation, brotherhood, union for practical Chris- 
tianity. ‘For their sakes’’ our churches to-day sanctify 
themselves. Surely the spirit of God is moving in the 
hearts of our people. Surely the divine spirit of humanity 
is lifting itself nearer to the stature of the Man of 
Nazareth. ‘Too long the distinctive things alone have 
stood out from our churches ‘‘like quills upon the fretful 
porcupine’; too often they and they alone, the sharp 
points of difference, have been the things that we have 
seen and felt in others. Not often have we stopped 
to appreciate the common life out of which the distinc- 
tions rise. 

Of course the distinctions are important. God’s 
truth has many aspects and the world’s people have 
many minds, but the differences would be more quickly, 
justly, and helpfully adjusted if we knew each other 
better and could realize how much we have in common. 
For instance, we are all people. If we did not see the 
labels on our churches how could we tell each other 
apart denominationally? We are all moral beings and 
live in a moral order and are morally responsible. 


_ Because there is a moral order there is a Moral Orderer. 
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“For right is right, since God is God,” as we all sing in the 
familiar hymn. As to the belief in God there are im- 
mense differences in definition, but supreme is the one 
great affirmation, ‘‘We believe in God’; and we all 
hold to and repeat the proclamation which Jesus declared ' 
was the first and great commandment, ‘Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lord.” 

We all believe in revelation. We are united in the 
great affirmation, ‘‘God speaks.’’ He speaks in the 
Church. We disagree in our opinions as to the nature 
and government of the Church, but there is one common 
inspiration from the one common agreement that God 
has spoken through the long line of consecrated men 
and women who in the Church have dedicated them- 
selves to the way and truth of life. ‘There is a common 
aim to continue that revelation by such a building up 
of character that the divine shall continue to speak in 
the world and more and more through the common life. 

God speaks through the Bible. There are differences 
of opinion as to the interpretation of the fact, but the 
general agreement is more important to start with than 
are the differences, because we are all trying to get the 
truth in the Bible incorporated into life. 

Then the whole Church draws inspiration from the 
Man of Nazareth. We are all disciples of Jesus, that is, 
we all mean to be, and yet I suppose we must accept 
the tests which Jesus himself imposed: ‘‘By their fruits 
shall ye know them.” When Christian nations are 
seen exploiting the weaker nations of the Far East, 
when Christian Europe is at this moment a group of 
armed camps, when some Christian men defraud each 
other, when some Christian homes break down for the 
lack of the Christian spirit, when Christian cities are 
indifferent to their slums and are content with their 
political corruption, Christianity comes under grave 
suspicion, and discipleship to Jesus becomes a pretence. 

Recall the text. It is not, ‘‘For their sakes I sanctify 
my theology.” ‘For their sakes I sanctify myself.” 
There has got to be something deeper than our theology. 
Thank God, it is a free country and it is not necessary 
that we agree in our philosophy of Christianity. ‘Thank 
God, the time has come when we can agree and unite on 
the Christian type of life. For that we can and do go 
to Jesus, the founder of the Christian faith. God speaks 
through Jesus. We all see ‘“‘the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” Our 
common aim is to reproduce his life. As Matthew 
Arnold said :— 

“Was Christ a man like us? Ah, let us therefore see 
If we then, too, can be such men as he!”’ 

We do not use the same terms. If we did we should 
not mean the same things. Frequently we mean the 
same things but we use different terms. With such 
thoughts in mind, to-day is a great day. To-day we 
proclaim what too often we overlook, and that is the 
underlying unities with which as a united Church we may 
meet the world’s challenge. To-day our eyes are open. 
We see that the time has gone by when the churches 
shall be as armed camps with great guns loaded with 
Bible texts and aimed in all directions. Rather do they 
represent an army on the move, inspired by a common 
purpose to establish the reign of the good and to break 
the power of evil. 

So then we are all children of God, sons and daughters 
of the Most High. We all agree that God has revealed 
himself and is revealing himself. We are all under the 
inspiration of a common discipleship, striving to embody 
in ourselves and in the world the same divine humanity 
that was in Jesus. Here we are, agreed on the great 
things, and to-day the spirit is saying to the churches, 
“Sirs, ye are brethren.’’ Woe unto them that create 
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antagonisms when so much needs to be done to bring 
in the kingdom! Blessed are they who enter into the 
wide Christian fellowship in order to accomplish the 
work which, as Jesus said, has been given us to do! 

“For their sakes I sanctify myself.” Who are they? 
In the first place, the people all about us in our wonderful 
city. The city challenges the united Church. The 
great needs of a city cannot be met by sectarian churches. 
All their separate forces must be brought into one great 
power. It may be said as Whittier said of the individual, 
“Heaven’s gate is closed to the church that comes alone.’” 

Our homes challenge us. I am hopeful of the American 
home. I have no sympathy with so much of the pes- 
simism about it. There has never been a time in the 
history of the world when there have been so many 
successful homes as now. But Christianity fails when 
the home fails. The man or woman faithful to the 
church but unfaithful in the home, conspicuous in the 
church but lacking in the home, meek in the church but 
rancorous in the home, has betrayed Christianity. The 
home challenges the Church so to cultivate and enforce 
the Christian spirit that the causes for divorce and break- 
up of the home shall be prevented. 

The great business of the city challenges the Church. 
Not long ago it was the assumption that religion and 
business do not mix. They must mix. Religious busi- 
ness is strictly right business. The great issue between 
capital and labor is a challenge. Here is a great human 
problem. It is broken up into many phases, social, 
economic, political. At base it is human and moral. 
Right-minded men will get together. So long as one 
group thinks it has all the virtues and that the other 
group has all the vices there is no peace. Antagonisms 
do not create. Only sympathetic understanding can 
make for the square deal. The Church can inspire such 
sympathetic understanding. 

The unfortunates of a great city are a challenge to 

the Church. Have we the right spirit? For nobody’s 
sake outside, perhaps, of our own home circle are we 
sanctifying our hearts and minds and goods. That 
is to be in the modern world but not of it. Do we 
realize that in this great city one family out of every 
four, counting each separate entry in the Charities Clear- 
ing House as a family, in some way gets below the level 
of self-support, and must be helped in some way by 
organized charity? We have hardly a Christian city 
while that is true. Do we recall the report of the Chamber 
of Commerce committee that only about one per cent. 
of the people of Cleveland is helping support the organized 
relief work of our city? It is hardly a Christian city so 
long as that is true. It is not that the many cannot 
help a little. Great numbers help in times of public 
_calamity. $130,000 went to the flood sufferers last 
spring from the city of Cleveland. It is not that the 
many are stingy or stupid: it is simply that they do not 
see. ‘They can see the need before their physical eyes, 
but they cannot see with the inner eye of the mind the 
needs that they know are there in a great city. It is the 
power of sight that the Church can help to cultivate. 
For their sakes, the poor, we must sanctify ourselves. 

Democracy and the social ideal are to be worked out 
first in our cities. Here democracy is to extend and 
vindicate itself. Here the social ideal, the best we know, 
can be seen and with some definiteness can be worked 
out. Here we can work together in federated churches 
and in federated charities. We know our city. We 
know its needs, its homes, its business, its government. 
We can know the people whom we choose as agents. We 
can insist upon efficiency and honesty. We can fulfil 
in the city the highest ideals we know. 

Such would be the Democracy of God. It is the city’s 
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challenge to the Church, and to-day the Church meets it 
with a new sanctification. It says, ‘‘Love your city, work 
for it, purify it of its evils, uplift and extend its privileges, 
and then God’s Democracy is realized. 


“On love of city here we take our stand. 
Love of city is no narrow love; 
Who loves it not, he cannot love his land 
With love that shall protect, exalt, endure. 
Here are our homes, our hearts. Great God above! 
The city shall be noble, shall be pure.”’ 


Again, the world’s challenge, in a still larger sense, is 
the challenge of our country. For its sake we sanctify 
ourselves. Max Mueller once defined religion as “such 
a conception of the Unseen as makes for righteousness.” 
The old proverb writer declared, “Righteousness exalteth 
a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people.” 

When we think of this country we think of its vast 
extent of territory, but if we are wise we shall realize 
that the country is what it is not on account of its size. 
We think of its rivers and lakes, its productive soil, 
its natural resources, its immense business enterprises, 
but it is not the United States because of these things. 
It is the United States because of certain moral principles. 
It is maintained as a republic by certain moral principles, 
such as equality before the law, justice and humanity, 
popular education and religious freedom. 

Such are the things that have made and are maintain- - 
ing this country. When these principles are threatened, 
what then becomes of our material strength? It but 
increases our danger and furnishes us with means of 
our own destruction. Righteousness exalteth, not as 
a mere sentiment alone, but as a type of life in harmony 
with God’s laws of life, and for such right life religion 
is the deepest inspiration. Religion and patriotism must 
go together. 

Said Whitman :— 

“T say that the real and permanent grandeur of these states must 
be their religion, 

Otherwise there is no real and permanent grandeur. 

No character nor life worthy of the name without religion, 

No land, no man nor woman without religion.” 

Many American hearts are athrill with national virtue 
and honor, but these hearts must be multiplied. Problems 
are appearing to put new tests upon our patriotism. 
There are still so many who do not sanctify themselves 
for the common good that the Church must speak with 
no uncertain voice. We must be not hearers only of the 
word, but doers. 

Finally there is the larger world outside our national 
boundaries, other nations and peoples among whom 
we are one. ‘To meet the great world challenge for the 
Christian life the united Church must act. It is begin- 
ning to act. Here again it can do more in federation 
than in competition. 

Some time ago I gave an address on “Vitalizing a 
Denomination.” I spoke of it to a Presbyterian friend 
who had just returned from a missionary trip to the Far 
East. He said that his own energies were being devoted 
to devitalizing denominationalism, especially in missions; 
that a friend had said to him that he could no longer 
see any use in trying to make a Dutch-Reformed Chinaman 
or a Scotch-Presbyterian Hindu. Such a sentiment is 
growing. More and more the aim is to interpret the 
gospel in terms of the Christian life, Christian educa- 
tion, Christian homes, Christian civilization, Christian 
philanthropy, sanitation, and medical practice. The 
united Church, moving out actually to Christianize the 
world, has a wonderful mission. The Church itself 
must be first Christianized and then it will be irresistible. — 
To be Christianized it must be united for practical work. __ 
In such a Christian purpose the contributions of all the 
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churches are necessary. Only a co-operative sympathy 
in mission work can bring Christianity to bear in a way 
that will be permanently and widely effective. 

The world’s challenge will soon be met by a splendid 
response. ‘The churches are moving onward and upward 
to a new sanctification. ‘For their sakes we sanctify 
ourselves.” The ,new sanctification is coming and 
coming with power. Sectarian competition weakens 
the cause of the Church. Such competition is not in 
. the spirit of Jesus nor in his name. It is in anything 
but his spirit. It is in the mistaken spirit of some of 
his disciples who wanted exalted positions for them- 
ee even the thrones governing the twelve tribes of 
Israel. 

Rather let us go forth with this dedication:— 

I will go forth among men not mailed in scorn, 
But in the armor of a pure intent. 
Great duties are before me and great songs, 


And whether crowned or crownless where I fall 
It matters not, so as God’s work is done. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Religious Independence. 


BY REV. W. HANSON PULSFORD. 


Religion, thank God, when it is religion, is the one 
thing which you cannot have by proxy, nor establish by 
counting heads. ‘To come of the bluest Unitarian blood 
in New England, here does not avail you one whit. 
Religion is the one ultimate, personal thing. If it has 
not in you come to ultimate personal authority, it is for 
you anempty name. Religion is that which is left when 
all the world falls away from you and you stand alone 
face to face with God. If you are strong there, if you 
are serene and unafraid there, then you know what 
religion means; but you cannot know it otherwise. 
Religion is not strengthened by federations of churches 
and the accumulation of statistics and the counting of the 
heads of those who are afraid to stay away. ‘That is 
the same old fallacy of which is born the cry, ‘Come in, 
get together.” ‘They run the machinery and blow the 
trumpets, they wear the uniform and wave the flag and 
yell the old, outgrown, obsolete war-cries, until they scare 
the silly sheep into one huge pen. When there are a 
million sheep inside they say, ‘““Now we are strong.” 
One man alone outside, with a divine vision in his heart, 
is stronger than them all. 

This is particularly pertinent to a Unitarian church. 
If Unitarianism means anything, it means a church of 
those who are outcasts because they cannot, dare not, 
be anything else. It is the only church that I know 
whose charter forbids men to count heads. It is the 
only church that I know that does not attempt, like 
Procrustes, to make all comers fit one bed by stretching 
them, or by lopping them at one end or the other, too 
often in this instance at the head end. It is the one 
organization that is organized to create individuals. It 

_is the one call to men to get together in order that they 
may grow more able to go separately. Its whole future 
depends upon the degree in which each one of us is cul- 

: tivating the power to go alone, to believe that truth is a 
thing which for him reveals itself only in his own reasoned 
| conviction, that right is for him a matter with which the 
: outsider has nothing whatever to do, who is slowly learn- 
“A ing, because God made him so, that for him there is no 
peace until he cease to care for the clamor of many 
voices or to ask how many are on his side, because he 
has ceased to believe that the number or the common 
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Sore of living, as it reveals its authority in his inmost 
soul. 

Such men will travel alone if need be. They belong 
only with those who, on the same terms, are taking the 
same great road, rejoicing in their differences, in their 
strangenesses, in their manifold outlooks on reality. They 
get together for this alone, that they are inspired by one 
quest, eager for the vision not yet descried, seeking to 
enable each man of their company to stand on his own 
feet and be strong. For such, God is not in the shouting 
of the crowd, nor in the authority it has established, but — 
is the light which shines and grows within as each man 
seeks it, loves it, learns to obey it unfalteringly. 

There is our ideal. You all know how much there is in 
any herded crowd to make you despair of its realization. 
But what is the good of holding an ideal unless it is a 
long way off? Is any dream worth dreaming unless it is 
an impossible dream? Is not the only goal toward which 
life may gladly travel the goal which is out of sight, 
which gleams always, as you seem to near it, over the 
edge of an ever-widening horizon? 

When I think of what it has meant and of what it 
may mean for a little group of people to get together 
under the impulse of one passion, the passion for life, for 
personal vision and personal will and personal authority, 
ready to make sacrifices for the truth which is not yet, 
believing that, though they go alone, if what they see is 
true, it shall ultimately prevail, it seems to me the noblest 
of all aims in the realm of religion. To me the union of 
free men in a free church dare not mean anything but 
that. 

Such an ideal is one which may fitly warm our hearts 
and kindle our enthusiasm. May we not worthily get 
together solely for this, not to find out how many we 
can constrain after this, that, or another fashion to come 
within our walls, but how many we can help, by creating 
about them the atmosphere where they may learn to see 
truth for themselves, not to take things at second hand, 
not to drift with the tide, not to be swayed by the mere 
noise of numbers, but earnestly, passionately, reverently, 
gathering in veneration, honor, and obedience about those 
who have mounted higher than they, to find an answering 
echo in themselves? After that fashion there may be 
more truth, more light, more God, in the world. Light, 
truth, God, never come by the gateway of the multitude. 
Light, truth, and God come-through, and only through, 
some individual soul reaching out alone that in him there 
may dawn things undreamed of by the crowd. : 

You cannot really live in any other way. If so be it 
is in you to know something of that kind of life, it is at 
your peril that you neglect it. It seems to some of us 
that the day for humanity of which we dream can only 
come as little by little men learn to live, not as animals, 
or stones, or numbers on a slate, but as sparks of the 
unmeasured life of God, as intelligent, living souls, per- 
sonally responsible for their thought, for their conduct, 
for their nurture of whatever of high quality has been 
set within them. 

Then as, in that temper, they are drawn each to the 
other, they become, not a mob, but an organism, not a 
crowd, but a living whole, not a federation of compromis- 
ing slaves, but a kingly group of free men, linking back, 
each one of them, his heritage to the great life that is 
behind us all, working toward that unity of reasoned 
conviction of which vision and strength and noble per- 
sonality are born. Such a living whole is as different 
from the crowding mass herded together within some 
fence as an eager, radiant, vital man, with the enthu- 
siasm of life shining in his eyes, is from the dead aggre- 
gate of contiguous matter which we call a corpse. 

Cuarcaco, ILL. 
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Memory. 


BY HARRIET LAKE-BURCH. 


Why, some one called me gently in a dream. 
He spoke my name so soft that I forget— 
It falls across the years—I almost seem 
To be the child whom they are calling yet. 


I hear it in a murmurous undertone, 
The scent of apple-blossoms in the groves, 
The sound of bees and birds; I am alone 
Among the lonely sighing of the doves. 


I see the morning sun shine through the trees, 
And feel the dewy grass beneath my feet; 

The orchards croon to drowsy songs of bees, 
And through it all my name is woven sweet. 


O voice that whispers to me down the years, 
O tones which soften so that I forget, 

I feel the morning fragrance as it nears, 
I stand within the dream with lashes wet. 


The Value of the Bulletin Board. 


BY REV. E. H. REEMAN. 


At eleven o’clock the other night the door- 
bell of the parsonage rang, and a dignified 
stranger, apologizing for the lateness of the 
call, requested to be favored with a copy of 
the words of the last bulletin on the church 
board. He explained that he had noted 
the sentence from the street-car in passing 
the previous day, had found himself without 
a pencil or the means to make a copy, and 
desiring to record the sentence had made a 
special journey to the church that night, 
only to find that the bulletin sentence had 
been replaced by the announcement of the 
Sunday services. Two or three days later I 
was informed that at an important meeting 
of retail merchants in the city a sentence 
from our bulletin board had been quoted 
approvingly by a speaker who happened to 
be a member of an orthodox church, and he 
had been courteous enough to state the 
source of his quotation. 

The two simple incidents served to empha- 
size afresh the value of the bulletin board, 
of the usefulness of which I have had many 
other indications, and to prompt me to pen 
these few lines in the hope that other churches 
which have not yet adopted this exceptionally 
valuable and inexpensive device may be led 
to consider its advisability. It also occurs 
to me that some of our ministers who are 
already using the bulletin board may be 
glad to know the kind of message that is 
proving useful in the case of another church. 

First, then, let me explain the board itself. 
The Lancaster church is set in an exceed- 
ingly conservative community, where the 
prejudice still prevailing against our move- 
ment is sometimes amazing. This fact 
prompted us in designing the bulletin board 
to include space for a permanent statement 
of the church’s position. We fashioned the 
board to harmonize with the gables of the 
church building, and in the upper portion, 
in letters of gold, we placed these words: 
“This church accepts the religion of Jesus, 
holding in accordance with his teaching that 
practical religion is summed up in love to 
God and love to man.”’ Beneath this, space 
is left for a bulletin 46 by 30 inches. For the 
first four days of the week this space is 
used for the display of some brief message 
that can be compressed into a single sen- 
tence, examples of which follow. On Friday 
morning the sentence is replaced by an an- 
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nouncement of the subjects of the Sunday 
sermons, which remains up over Sunday. 

The sentence to be readable from the 
street-cars must be brief, and I have found 
that sentences of from fifteen to not more 
than twenty words are of most value. The 
following are examples of sentences recently 
used :— 


Any system of religion that shocks the 
mind of a child cannot be a true system.— 
Paine. 

He who in any case admits doctrines which 
contradict reason has broken down the 
great barrier between truth and falsehood.— 
Channing. 

Let the worth of the human being be 
felt and the main pillar of war will fall.— 
Channing. 

Every real thought on every real subject 
knocks the wind out of somebody or other.— 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Humanity is not a failure; it is a growing 
success. 

He who is indifferent to the welfare of 
others does not deserve to be called a man.— 
Persian Scriptures. 

Be thy creed or thy prayers what they 
may, unless thou hast truth within thyself 
thou wilt not find the path to true happiness. 
—Brahmanic Scriptures. 

There is no need for a man to chloroform 
his reason with cheap sentiment and obsolete 
notions in order to be a Christian gentleman. 


These are but a few typical examples of a 
great number of sentences that have been 
used during the past year, and serve to show 
how much can be put into a single sentence. 
I always aim to display a sentence that will 
be provocative of thought and that will be 
likely to stimulate further inquiry into 
Unitarianism. Occasionally I display a 
sentence with definite denominational bear- 
ing, such as Channing’s word, “ Unitarian- 
ism began as a protest against the rejection 
of reason.” 


A Wish that Grew. 


BY FLORENCE MARTIN EASTLAND. 


This is a true story. Some true stories 
are not half so interesting as fiction, but this 
is—especially to Unitarians. 

In November, 1912, the University Branch 
of the Women’s Alliance of the Boylston 
Church, Seattle, was assembled at the home 
of a member. One of the women who com- 
posed a little group in a corner of the room 
rapped on a table with her thimble. 

“Listen, friends,’ she requested. ‘“‘I 
think you all wish to hear this.’’ She turned 
to another of the group. ‘‘Won’t you begin 
over again?”’ 

Thus urged, the other spoke something 
like this:— 

“As you know, my husband and I are 
members of the Unitarian church, but, living 
five miles away, we found it a loss of time 
and a considerable expense for our family of 
five to attend. We were out of touch with 
the social life of the church. The children’s 
friends all went to Sunday-school in this 
district. We felt a community interest, too. 
Asa result I selected the most liberal Sunday- 
school close by and sent my children there. 
They met with much attention and courtesy, 
had no fault to find, yet were not completely 
satisfied. One day the larger boy came home 
with questions. After a brief talk, ‘Why,’ 
he persisted, ‘am I taught that? I don’t 
believe it, either. I’m a Unitarian, and I 
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don’t belong in that Sunday-school. I wish 
we'd have one of our own.’”’ 

“And so he shall,’ declared the woman 

who had rapped for order. 
“ She had spent years in organizing and con- 
ducting Sunday-schools. At her suggestion 
arrangements were made for a Sunday-school 
to be held in the smalk hall of a lodge-room. 
Dec. 8, 1912, was the date of the first meet- 
ing, and fourteen were present. During the 
previous week others had become interested in 
a somewhat different way, and, conferring 
with Rey. J. D. O. Powers of the Boylston 
church, they arranged to hold services at 
the same place, beginning in the evening of 
that day. Mr. Powers continued church 
services during that month and January. 

Toward the last of January, 1913, an old 
Adventist church was leased. It was incon- 
venient, badly located, and far from the 
ideals of the few who incorporated them- 
selves as the University Unitarian Church, 
but it was better than the hall and was a 
step in the right direction, at least. It is 
still in use, but there is a strong hope that 
next August Dr. Eliot will stop off on his 
way to the Unitarian Conference long enough 
to dedicate the new chapel now being planned. 

This is the Little Sister about which the 
Register printed an article early last January 
—an appeal to the generosity of Unitarians 
to help build a home for the child now under 
the splendid care of Dr. John Carroll Perkins. 
There were four responses to the article. 
One woman sent a dollar with her earnest 
wishes for the child’s growth and prosperity; 
two dollars came from an Alliance near 
Boston; another woman enclosed a check 
for twenty-five dollars along with the request 
that her name be not mentioned; while not 
long ago a fourth well-wisher sent fifty dollars. 
The one regret is that the geometrical progres- 
sion did not keep up a while longer. 

But seventy-eight dollars—and all from 
women! God bless them for their generosity 
and kind wishes! It may be of interest to 
them to know that theirs was the very first 
money received for the purpose. The plans 
of the chapel, the first unit of a larger struc- 
ture to be erected as needs develop, will be 
on exhibition at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Any one who is interested may see them on 
request, and men are by no means excluded 
from the invitation to assist. 

Aside from the absolute need of a church 
building, this Little Sister is especially eager 
to have it because Seattle is the only city 
west of the Mississippi that has more than one 
Unitarian church. There are enough people 
in this community to form a splendid society 
if only we can establish the right conditions. 
The proximity of the University is another 
reason. The demands and needs of our boys 
and girls—not so many in number, but with 
precious souls whose requirements must be 
met—form the third reason; and those of us 
who have reached an age where spiritual 
uplift through devotional services of the 
kind we desire is essential to give us courage 
in bearing the burdens and disappointments 
of life are the greatest reason of all. 

The wish of the little boy who wanted a 
Unitarian Sunday-school has already grown 
into good for the community. At least a 
score who now compose the society were 
either dissatisfied with other churches which 
they attended or were non-attendants through 
failure to find what their souls demanded. 
We have gone too far now to disband, but — 
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we are wofully in need of funds. The Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association has been most 
generous, is helping us generously now. 
We have sufficient pride to resent always 
being a parasite. The Little Sister needs 
help in her infancy until she grows into 
strength and resourcefulness. Some day 
she cannot only help herself, but will be able 
to extend a hand toward others whose weak- 
nesses will vanish with growth. In the 
mean time we shall keep on doing our best for 
her, with the burden resting on that faithful 
few always found in every church society. 
Prof. Edwin A. Start, 1708 Ravenna Boule- 
vard, Seattle, Wash., will receive any offer- 
ings from friends. 


Literature. 


FaitH AND SocraL SERVICE. By George 
Hodges, Dean of the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25—A book on so- 
cial service by Dean Hodges is sure to be 
worth while. It is an oft discussed theme 
and would seem to have been considered 
from nearly every point of view; but, in 
spite of this, Doctor Hodges has said some 
new things and restated much that has been 
said before, and has made it all extremely 
interesting. His fund of quiet humor has 
stood him in good stead. Now and again it 
throws a cheerful light upon a familiar sub- 
ject which arrests and holds attention while 
he enforces a serious lesson. Who but he 
could so tell the story of the Levite and the 
poor fellow who had fallen among thieves 
on his way to Jericho! The Levite who 
came along the road ‘‘went over to the 
wounded man, and looked at him, and got 
the particulars, and asked such sociological 
questions as he could think of, and listened 
patiently while the man stated his pitiable 
case, and was really sorry for him for a 
few minutes,—like people at meetings of 
charitable societies,—and then passed by on 
the other side.’’ This volume of 270 pages 
contains the eight lectures delivered by 
Dean Hodges before the Lowell Institute. 
In them he has shown with convincing clear- 
ness that the great problems of our time are 
not only social, but Christian, because they 
have to do with character. For this reason 
the Christian religion is directly concerned 
with sanitation, and wages, and rent, and 
the conditions under which men work and 
live. In a few vigorous passages the new 
forces are outlined which have created the 
problems with which we are struggling; 
and then follow chapters on indifference, 
doubt, poverty, labor, moral reform, the 
city, and the divided Church. The titles 
indicate the line of argument, which is that 
of the minister seeking to interpret principles 
and facts to his people, rather than of the 
scientific sociologist speaking to his own 
kind. The author is a social progressive 
and his sympathies are broad, but his sound 
common sense and intimate acquaintance 
with human nature temper his radicalism 
and withhold him from extremes. The 
book is full of quotable passages, like this 
from the chapter on doubt: “The unintelli- 
gent and unthinking recitation of a church 
creed is not an act of faith. It were some- 
times as well to recite the multiplication 
table; it would mean as much.” But it 
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is not fair either to the reader or the author 
to wrench his words from their setting. It 
is better to read the book. If one smiles 
occasionally as he reads, it will be none the 
less useful and valuable on that account. 
It is a happy thing when knowledge and keen 
homely common sense are met together he- 
tween the covers of the same volume. 


EpwarRD RowLaAnD Siu. His Life and 
Work. By William Belmont Parker. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75 net. 
Edward Rowland Sill said ‘‘a few hundred 
times” that no one has a friend except col- 
lege people. ‘‘Business men who never 
went to college never have such a thing as 
an intimate friend—don’t know what the 
word means.” Nevertheless he would have 
been quick to recognize that a poet reveals so 
much of himself to his readers that “‘intimate 
friends’? may spring up in the most un- 
expected places, undeterred by the fact that 
such friendships are one-sided affairs, un- 
marred by any expectation or even wish for 
reciprocity. Thus it comes that one may 
feel an intimacy with Sill, though he never 
met him. He belongs to the lovable writers, 
the writers who say what we think and whose 
appeal to us has the charm of personality. 
In reading these chapters, one is reading of 
a friend whom he has known long, but is glad 
to know better still, though the new knowl- 
edge fits in inevitably with the old. This is 
the right kind of a biography, the kind that 
lets a man speak for himself whenever pos- 
sible, and aims only to set him forth as he was, 
in a true light, with the advantage of friendly 
surroundings. 


BRUNEL’S TowrErR. By Eden Phillpotts. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50.—The figure of the potter moulding 
his clay and shaping his pots at will is one 
that has proved effective for poetic and illus- 
trative art. It is hardly less effective as 
used in this latest novel by Mr. Phillpotts, 
who places his scene in a Devonshire pottery 
and draws his characters from the men who 
work there. The moulding of a soul re- 
quires an understanding of the possibilities 
in human clay, and it is no wonder if Easter- 
brook, master of the pottery, was in danger 
of throwing aside his most precious possession. 
The book is a study in character, somewhat 
drawn out at times, but always fresh and vital. 
Mr. Phillpotts, novelist of the West Country, 
holds his own in point of interest and warm, 
faithful delineation of places and people. 


LiTTLE ComrADE. By Burton E. Steven- 
son. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.20 
net.—However abundant may eventually be 
the crop of novels and other literature called 
forth by the conditions in Europe to-day, an 
especial interest belongs to the first in the 
field, and the present volume deserves atten- 
tion for this reason, though not for this only. 
It is a tale of danger and adventure which 
might once have seemed overdrawn, but 
which now is matched by actual occurrences. 
Romance and mystery fit well into current 
events, and Mr. Stevenson, familiar with the 
scenes of action, holds the interest of his 
readers at high tension. His hero is a 
young American surgeon, caught in the net 
of circumstance as he tries to cross the Bel- 
gian borders at the outbreak of war. It will 
need another volume to finish the story. 
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TaBLE SERVICE. By Lucy G. Allen. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 net.— 
This volume adds another to the admirable 
list of books on cooking and serving issued by 
Little, Brown & Co. To this list Janet M. 
Hill, Mary J. Lincoln, Fannie Merritt Far- 
mer, and other undoubted authorities have 
contributed, and no one can estimate how 
much they have added to the comfort of 
households and the peace of mind of house- 
keepers. Miss Allen has had years of 
efficient, practical teaching in Miss Farmer’s 
Boston school of cookery, where it is used as 
a textbook. Her directions are clear and in- 
clusive, and will be found helpful either in 
private households or for the teachers of 
classes. : 


THE TAMING oF AMORETTE. By Anne 
Warner. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.00 net.—Readers have learned the flavor of 
Anne Warner’s humor, the unexpectedness 
and originality of her heroines, the whimsical 
situations into which her characters are 
dropped. Her present story about the 
way Girard tames and trains his flirtatious 
but frank little wife will doubtless be found 
gay and amusing by those who have ac- 
quired the Warner taste and have time for 
that sort of thing. 


Makers oF Mapness. By Hermann 
Hagedorn. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1 net—This play in one act is 
divided into three scenes, and portrays the 
inside history of the creation of a state of 
war between a monarchy in the grip of mili- 
tarism and a republic in the control of cor- 
ruption and special interests. It is a vivid 
and clever piece of writing, and makes a val- 
uable contribution to the growing volume of 
literature in the cause of peace. 


Miscellaneous. 


Two books in the Brave Citizens Series 
are worthy especial attention at this time, 
when the thoughts of many are turned 
toward the best methods of education for 
peace. They hold up the ideal of peace on 
earth and good will to men, not as some- 
thing far away and impossible, but as an 
inevitable result of forces steadily at work, 
with which it is our duty to co-operate 
intelligently. In Heroes of Peace F. J. 
Gould has recognized the legitimate place 
which the spirit of adventure, the thrill of 
danger, and the love of romance hold in the 
reading of children and young people, but 
he finds this spirit and thrill in tales of the 
California miner, the Wisconsin lumber- 
man, the triumph of laying the first ocean 
cables, and other achievements of commerce 
or science. Victors of Peace has the same 
purpose; namely, to show that the service of 
man is man’s highest endeavor. ‘There is 
plenty of material for such books, and they are 
needed at this time when we are having the 
most stupendous object-lesson on the futility 
and horror of war that has ever been ex- 
hibited to the nations. The books are pub- 
lished by Harper Bros. (75 cents net.) 
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FESTIVAL HYMNS, a little volume edited by Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney and containing hymns written by Fred- 
erick L. Hosmer, John Chadwick, William C. Gannett, 
Samuel Longfellow, Samuel Johnson, Julia Ward Howe, 
and others, for the annual meetings of the Free Religious 
Association. Sold, to close out the edition, at half price, 
bound, pee cents, postpaid. Address Mrs. E. E. 
mgress Street, Boston. 
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The Dome, 
The Work-box People. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


“We go through all our work,” 
The needles proudly cry: 
“But not until you’re pushed,” 
° Is the thimble’s apt reply. 


“Ours is a strong attachment,” 
Whisper hook and eye together: 

“Yet you need us to secure you,” 
Hum the threads, like windy weather. 


They all reproached the scissors, 
But the scissors didn’t care: 

’Twas his trade to cut acquaintance, 
And he did it with an air! 


Gayly jesting thus, and boasting; 
Work-box people all at play! 

Silence, all! it is the mistress 
Coming from across the way. 


The Children’s Room and Hal’s First 
Library Card. 


BY ROBERT WARD. 


““We must have a children’s room for our 
library,’”’ said the trustees. ‘‘But where 
shall we have it?”’ was the question. Some 
one said, ‘“‘Perhaps the stock-room upstairs 
could be fitted up for it.”” So it was agreed, 
and one of the trustees, an efficient business 
man, who himself had one of the best private 
libraries in the State, was placed in charge 
of making the entire library in a beautiful 
city of New England thoroughly up-to-date. 
Since the library had from its generous en- 
dowment an annual income of several 
thousand dollars, he could command the 
services of an expert New England archi- 
tect, and pay for making the changes artistic 
as well as practical, so that all who visited 
this home of information in future would 
find there surroundings of beauty which are 
always a joy. 

Down-stairs the best electric lights were 
installed. A fine great oak reading-table, 
with leather-covered arm-chairs and settees 
took the place of the old furniture. Walls 
were retinted. A splendid great hand-carved 
thoroughly equipped oak desk was placed in 
a cozy little room for those readers who love 
to write by themselves, surrounded by an 
abundance of reference books and periodi- 
cals. 

On the shelf, over which a tablet had been 
placed to the memory of one of the donors 
of the library, in the renovated reading-room, 
was put a beautiful French clock with ex- 
quisite chiselled scroll decoration, while near 
the librarian’s desk, standing daintily upon 
the card-catalogue cabinet was another hand- 
some clock with artistic round wood frame; 
and, apparently with cordial interest in all 
the downstairs readers, the strong, benevo- 
lent donors looked out from their fine por- 


traits, some of which were made more ‘“‘true: 


to life’ by an expert. 

Then ‘‘The Children’s Room’’—that in- 
terests us most—upstairs was the object of 
especially careful planning and reconstruction. 
The old tables and the old chairs had their 
legs cut off to the right height for the use of 
the boys and girls; ventilating registers were 
fitted at intervals into the walls; the hot- 
water radiators: were located in suitable 
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places. A twenty-four-pane skylight, pro- 
tected by a strong canopy above, and three 
dormer windows on the front were built into 
the old stock-room, and these, with one 
window at the end, gave good light by day, 
and a great inverted bowl and two globes 
gave bright electric light at night. On the 
fine book-shelves at last rested the many 
treasures of wisdom and delight. 

It was a great day for the boys and girls 
of this New England city when their room, 
so finely equipped, was opened. An earnest 
young lady graduate of the academy was in 
charge to greet them as they scampered up 
the two half-flights of stairs leading to the 
child’s elysium. She had enthusiastic plans 
to take special thorough preparatory work 
in a library summer school the next season. 

Hal was away in their mountain camp with 
father and mother that day, but when he 
came back and heard of the new children’s 
room at the library, he went eagerly with 
his father to explore its attractions. Hal is 
quite an explorer. Has he not had father 
and grandpa make lists of every street in 
the city in which he has lived for only two 
years? 

Among all the magazines upon the tables 
he liked Little Folks best, for he had been a 
“subscriber,’’ but he thought he would soon 
love St. Nicholas as well. 

The many books and magazines might 
have been bewildering, but he did not seem 
to mind any more than he minded the variety 
of trees'in the woods around the summer 
camp in the White Hills of New Hampshire, 
for Hal seems at home in the midst of the 
manys of this wonderful world. 

His father left him in this—to him—new 
kingdom. Back and forth he walked, taking 
here and there a book from the shelves and 
delving into its picture beauties and looking 
over the bright magazines on the low tables. 

By and by the children’s librarian asks,— 

“‘Wouldn’t you like to take home a book?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” says Hal. ‘‘And what shall it 
het - was 

“Do you like stories about out-of-doors?”’ 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“‘Well, here we have, I think,’ said she, 
“Just what you will enjoy, and, just as they 
do downstairs for big folks, I will give you 
your own library card to keep. When you 
have read this book through you may come 
back and get another one on this same card.” 

Now that card was a very little, light, 
simple thing. It was six inches long and 
three and one-quarter inches wide. It did 
not weigh an ounce, but it was Hal’s pass- 
port to paradise. With that ticket any 
library day he could enter that great kingdom 
of thought and fancy which extends to all 
places under the sun and beyond the sun, 
even to where kings and queens and princes 
and princesses have their great conclaves, 
wear their royal robes, and do their great 
deeds; where the far-away stars twinkle 
and brighten the blue sky; where the fairies 
take their tiny friends to magic palaces and 
find for them treasures better than gold, and 
fun jollier than “‘ going to Jerusalem.” 

He can find there what those funny little 
midgets do—the brownies, the sprites, the 
elves, the pixies, and the kewpies; and then 
what wonderful things nature’s real creatures 
do—the birds, the rabbits, the squirrels, the 
foxes, the conveys, the beavers, the gophers, 
the fishes, and all the rest from tiny beetle 
to giant elephant, as well as about real boy 
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and girl and men and women heroes, and 
what they think and do and discover. / 

The first book Hal took out on his first 
card was ‘‘Out Door Land,’”’ and he loved 
it, for it brought him pictures and accounts 
of the odd and entertaining actions taking 
place around and about. 
had read it through. His age was seven. 

That first card was the magic ticket to a 
world’s fair bigger than anybody has ever 
been able fully to explore. f 

Let us glance at some of the great depart- 
ments and select one or two exhibits from 
each that Hal or any other New England 
boy might, in the course of many visits to a 
good library, be able to enjoy and profit by. 

There might be chosen his favorite book 
of pastimes; in the department of biography 
he would come to love such an exhibit as 
that of Abraham Rihbany; in history, the 
books by President Woodrow Wilson; in 
poetry, the verses of Eugene Field and 
Robert Louis Stevenson; field blossoms, 
“How to Know the Wild Flowers’; animal 
life, ‘Our Four-handed Folks’; geology, 
“Stories of Rocks and Minerals”; ‘Trees 
Every Child Should Know”; of treasures 
under the earth’s surface, ‘‘ The Story of the 
Mine”; in travel, ‘Little People Every- 
where’’; in exploration, ‘“‘The First across 
the Continent,’ or ‘‘The Heart of the Ant- 
arctic’; in the realm of the sky, “The 
Friendly Stars”; in industry, “Silk and its 
Manufacture”; in music, ‘“‘Songs Every 
Child Should Know’’; in esthetics, ‘‘Stories 
of Art and Artists’’; in doing right, ‘‘ Ethics 
for Young People’’; in religion, ‘‘The 
Golden Book.” 

These are just sample exhibits of the great 
World’s Fair of Information open more than 
three hundred days every year; and Hal’s 
card admits him, free of charge, on any or 
all those days. Every time he goes it is 
thanksgiving day, because he finds something 
fascinating, and so gets better acquainted 
with his steadfast friends, the books. 


Cecily’s Express Package. 


“Cecily,”’ said her father, one May after- 
noon, “‘there’s an express package for you 
out front on the lawn.” 

‘For me?”’ cried Cecily, beginning to smile; 
for all afternoon she had been wishing for 
something to amuse her. 

She bounded away, almost treading on 
Kitty Clover, who was enjoying a dust bath 
on the drive. 

“‘Why, where is it?’ she asked, after 
searching lawn and porch, parlor and hall. 

She ran to the gate, thinking that perhaps 
her father had left it there, to be brought to 
the house in a wheelbarrow, 

But no, there was no box at the gate. 

“T can’t find it, father,” she announced, ap- 
pearing in the garden, where Mr. Carter was 
at work on the strawberries. ‘‘I’ve hunted 
everywhere. You're just fooling me.” 

Her father laughed, a twinkle in his eye. 

“Mother,” he called, ‘‘come and help 
Cecily find her package.” 

By and by both Cecily and her mother re- 
turned to the garden. 

‘Really, Henry,’”’ said Mrs. Carter, ‘‘there 
is no package.” ‘ 

“It’s plain that I have the best eyes 
family.’ And he left his berries and led the 


way to the lawn. He stopped just undera 


. 


In two days he 


of the — 
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be & great maple shading the lawn. 


“There!”’ he 


said, pointed upward. 

From the limb above them hung a bird’s 
nest, shaped like a long pouch, and fastened 
tight to the limb with stout horsehairs. 

The wind was swaying it to and fro, and 
above it fluttered two birds, one glossy black 
on the head, throat, and upper part of the 
back, its wings edged with white, and all 
under the breast and about the tail orange- 
color shading to flame; the other, yellowish- 
olive, with dark brown wings and quills 
margined with white. 

“O father!’ cried Cecily, and ‘‘O Henry!”’ 
cried her mother. 

For dangling by a string which was woven 
into the nest was an express tag labelled 
“Miss Cecily Carter, Pewee Valley, Ky.” 

“T remember dropping that tag when I 
opened Cecily’s present from Aunt Mabel,” 
explained Mrs. Carter. ‘‘We looked at the 
things on the porch, you remember.” 

“And those darling orioles have just put it 
on that nest, and now it’s my very own!”’ 
And Cecily jumped up and down in her glee. 

“Nobody ever had such an express pack- 
age before in all their lives, did they, father?” 

“T think not, Cecily. Keep your eye on it 
now, and see what will come out of it.” And 
she did. 

From an upper window she could look di- 
rectly down upon the nest, and by the help of 
her mother’s opera-glasses she discovered that 
the package was far from empty. The 
mouth of the nest, however, was partly closed 
for fear of hawks, and she could not count 
the eggs. They were whitish and marked 
with scrawls of dark brown. Day after day 
she watched, until at last the nest was filled 
with white orioles. 

“Father,” she said one day, “a father bird 
has to work as hard as a real father,—harder, 
too; for those baby birds just swallow from 
morning till night. They eat grubs and 
worms, flies and caterpillars; and to-day I saw 
mother oriole give one of them a cocoon. 
The moment she touches the edge of the nest, 


_ their mouths go open like traps.” 


Mrs. Carter persuaded Cecily to write 
down all her discoveries about the birds in a 
little blank-book, and her father drew a pict- 
ure of the nest on one of its pages. 

Cecily watched her package faithfully until 
the small orioles made their start in the world. 

Then she came in grief to her mother. 

“That ends the express package,”’ she said. 
“Tt was the nicest anybody ever sent me. 
Only I wish it had lasted longer.” 

“Why not study other birds?” inquired 
her mother. ‘‘I’ll tell you what we'll do, 
Cecily. I will buy you a nice book about 
birds and lend you my glasses, and you can 
find out about the oriole’s friends and neigh- 
bors.” Cecily was delighted. 

“You know,”’ said her mother, ‘‘that ex- 
press packages are always coming from 
Mother Nature. They don’t often have 
express tags on them, but they are just as in- 
teresting. But come, Cecily, let us find 
father, and he will get the nest for you, and 
you can keep it for a curiosity.” 

When Cecily had it in her hand, she found 
that it was woven with wonderful skill. Bits 
of string, threads, and some gay yarn were 


Se bbics in with shreds of bark and stalks of 


ett fecraes. about the orioles and their nest. 
‘ ended, poy gave a long sigh. 
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“Mother, that was the very finest ex- 
press package I ever saw,—more things came 
out of it.”—Eva A. Madden, in Primary Edu- 
cation. 


When Doris Sang. 


“TJ felt so sorry for Miss Trask this after- 
noon!”’ said Doris’s mother as they walked 
home from Sunday-school together. 

“Why, mother?” Doris opened her eyes 
wide. 

“She seemed so mortified when she had to 
sing that piece all alone,’’ said Mrs. Webster. 

“Oh, you mean the piece the primary de- 
partment sang,’’ said Doris. 

“T didn’t see any of the primary depart- 
ment singing. It was just Miss Trask,”’ said 
her mother. ‘“‘She was the only one who 
sang, and her face got so red and she looked 
so ashamed!” 

“Well, you see,’’ explained Doris, ‘‘all the 
good singers have been promoted; I heard 
Miss Henderson, who plays the piano for us, 
say so. There don’t seem to be any good 
singers left.” 

“T know one little girl who can sing the 


Sunday-school pieces very nicely,” said her 
mother, meaningly. 

Doris blushed. 

“But I’m only one, mother,’’ she an- 
swered, ‘“‘and you don’t know how queer it 


sounds to hear your own voice when none 
of the others are singing. I just feel ashamed, 
and so I stop, too.”’ 

“That’s the way they all feel, I think,” 
answered mother, ‘“‘but I know there are 
plenty of good singers in the primary depart- 
ment. Why, the children can sing and shout 
loud enough at other times. Why is it they 
have such weak voices or no voices at all 
when it comes to singing in Sunday-school?”’ 

Doris shook her head. 

“Don’t you want to help Miss Trask?” 
asked her mother. 

“Ves, indeed,’’ Doris answered quickly. 
Of all people she loved, Miss Trask was one of 
the dearest. ‘‘I’d do anything for her.”’ 

“Then why don’t you help her with the 
singing? If you sang out bravely you may 
be sure some other children would hear you 
and take courage and sing too, and before 
you knew it the whole department would be 
singing.” 

“But I’m only one,” persisted Doris. 

“Don’t you remember the story of the one 
little raindrop? It was only one, too, and 
the others said it wouldn’t amount to much 
if it dropped down on the thirsty earth, but 
it was brave and did what it could, then the 
others followed, and there was quite a 
shower and all the people were so glad!”’ 

Doris looked very thoughtful and she 
thought a good deal about it during the week. 

The next Sunday, when it came time for 
the primary department to sing their piece, 
Doris noticed Miss Trask looked very anxious. 
She hated to see her teacher look troubled. 
She would, yes, like the one little raindrop in 
the story, she would ‘‘do what she could,”’ 
so with the first notes of the hymn Doris’s 
voice rang out strong and clear. For a mo- 
ment the sound frightened her and her voice 
dropped, but the little girl next to her had 
heard her start and had been emboldened to 
sing out, too. She took it up with a will, 
and the little boy next to her, and the chil- 
dren just beyond. Before Doris realized it, 
the whole department was singing just as 
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loud as ever ‘“‘the good singers who had been 
promoted”’ had ever sung. 

Miss Trask flushed with pleasure and her 
eyes shone with pride, especially when the 
superintendent said :— 

“That’s the best the little folks have ever 


done. We didn’t know what good singers we 
had there. I am sure their teacher is proud 
of them.”’ 


When they were all together in their own 
class-room how happy they all felt when 
Miss Trask told them how pleased she was 
and how proud, and that she knew all along 
there were good voices but they never had 
sung out before, and she hoped they would 
always sing out as they had done that day! 

“Tt was like the little raindrop, mother,”’ 
said Doris, afterwards. ‘Just as soon as I 
sang out, all the children around me began 
singing out, too, and the whole class sang 
out loud.” 

“You see it was just as I told you,” said 
her mother. ‘“‘They only needed some one 
to start out brave and strong, then they had 
courage to sing, too; and because one little 
girl tried to do what she could it made the 
whole class sing and made Miss Trask and 
every one else happy.” —Annie Guilbert Ma- 
hon in The Presbyterian Banner. 


The Goose that was only a Goose. 


A goose, proud of her white feathers, 
pretended that she was a swan. She left 
her own relations and swam alone around 
the pond, trying to bend and stretch her 
neck like a swan’s. 

But it was all of no use, her neck was too 
short and stiff; and after all her trouble 
nobody thought she was a swan, and she 
only succeeded in appearing a more silly and 
ridiculous goose. 

“Tt is quite useless trying to deceive people 
by appearing what we are not.”’ 


Little Barbara came home from Norum- 
bega Park the other day and gave a glowing 
account of its wonders to her grandfather. 
“T saw deer,” -she said eagerly, ‘“‘and they 
had sticks growing out of their ears.”’ 


It was the first time Dorothy had seen a 
street-sprinkler. ‘“‘O mother,’’ she  ex- 
claimed, with wide-open eyes, “‘just see what 
that man’s got on his wagon to keep the boys 
from riding on behind!’’—Christian Intelli- 
gence. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less Permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vick-PresIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Mrs. 
George T. Rice, William H. # aoe Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow, Augusta Ge Williams, M.D. 
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Conquest. 


BY FRANCES BOWLES PRATT. 


I lie upon a bed of pain and try 
To lift myself above the body’s thrall, 
To steel myself against the torture throb 
That follows on my pulse’s rise and fall, 


And on a higher level hold myself, 

My poor, racked body but a thing apart. 
The azure sky, the tops of tossing trees, 

The clouds that cross my vision and depart, 


Are all I have to fix my thoughts upon 
Save four white walls, a table, and a chair, 
A vase of flowers, bandages, a glass,— 
Insensate things that neither know nor care; 


Yet for a time (so brief in many hours 

And days and weeks of ceaseless suffering) 
At intervals, by forced, coercive will, 

I over Pain am royal Lord and King. 


The Congress of Religious Liberals. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D., SECRETARY. 


VV. 


The closing session of the Congress wit- 
nessed no diminution in the interest taken 
in its proceedings. Despite a showery day 
the audiences at its three meetings on 
Wednesday were the largest of the week. 
At the morning session Prof. Jesse H. Holmes, 
‘Ph.D., of Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania, 
president of the Congress, opened a dis- 
cussion or Study of Religion which proved 
of great interest. He spoke of ‘Religion as 
Experience.’”’ As a teacher of youth he had 
to encounter among his students an amazing 
ignorance of religious history, scriptures, 
philosophy, doctrines, and _ institutions. 
The same ignorance existed in the public 
mind, After giving several illustrations 
the speaker called attention to the present- 
day use of hell, so much referred to in 
Philadelphia at the moment. It can be 
counted on for a laugh at any time, not 
less in evangelical and revival services 
than in secular society. Yet who that 
realizes any legitimate meaning for the 
term could be brought to laugh at it? Great 
audiences are convulsed with the humor of 
the suggestion that this or that man was 
plunged in hopeless and everlasting torment. 
Yet these same persons would not smile 
at the sufferings of the wounded lying in 
brief agony in the trenches of France or 
Poland, or the starvation in Belgium. 

We are beginning at the wrong end ab- 
solutely in our teachings. God should be 
taught first as an element of real experience, 
all historical matter taking its proper place 
as merely illustrative material, to show that 
other men in other times had the like ex- 
perience of God. A Quaker need not 
apologize for making the starting-point of 
religion to be the Inner Light. But one 
can find it taught in Plato, Augustine, and 
Iuther. The Inner Light is by no means 
a distinct faculty of consciousness. It 
is rather a resultant of all our powers making 
use of all our experience. This shows us 
duty or righteousness, and God the great 
Power, the friend to whom we turn for help 
in doing right. Define this Divine help 
as you will, no one would claim it as his 
normal self. It is simply that in the higher, 
more creative regions of effort and decision 
we have, if we choose, communion and co- 
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operation with a brighter and nobler per- 
sonality than our every-day self. It creates 
uncontent with our selfish ease and rouses 
us to nobler effort. 

It should be one of the duties of this 
Federation to register its protest against 
the crude medizvalism now received by 
thousands as Christianity. It has failed 
conspicuously in the mission field; it fails 
everywhere. God as experience is a power 
that makes for righteousness. The proof 
of this lies in experiencing it. It is the 
inspiration, protection, guide of the indi- 
vidual. It is the motive power of humanity. 

Prof. Holmes dwelt upon certain collateral 
issues involved in the idea of God, the seem- 
ing triumph of evil, the disclosures of an 
unmoral, indifferent Nature. But let us 
not lose faith that it is God’s voice we hear, 
his call that quickens and directs us, demand- 
ing our service for the establishment of 
world-faith, world-hope, world-love. 

Dr. Stanton Coit, Ph.D., president of 
the West London, England, Ethical Society, 
said he accepted absolutely Dr. Holmes’s 
statement of Religion as Experience. His 
own subject was ‘‘Religion as Character.” 
“Tt is only recently that we have begun to 
know what religion and what character 
is, just as we are only beginning to know 
what electricity, radium, helium, and so 
on, are. It is only within twenty years 
that psychologists have said anything worthy 
on character, writers such as Prof. Shand 
of England, and Prof. McDougall in his 
‘Social Psychology.’ In this book the 
latter points out that character is co-ordina- 
tion, through experience and _ suffering, 
of all the instincts and aptitudes of a man 
about some one object of interest; character 
is a system of organization of instincts 
and impulses. If you have this co-ordina- 
tion of all the forces of your being toward 
an object you have character. 

“But what shall that object be? Shall 
it be wealth? ‘That gives wonderful charac- 
ter, but not in partnership with God. The 
religions of the world try to focus attention 
on those objects which, if they are loved 
and revered, must lead to the welfare of 
the human race. The Christian sects have 
focussed on Jesus Christ, and have made no 
mistake in this, instead of turning to Juda- 
ism or Buddhism or Socrates. I do not 
believe Jesus was supernatural. I do not 
believe it necessary to make Christianity 
Christocentric. But in the history of 
mankind there could not be a character 
better to focus on than Jesus Christ. I 
hold that what people call God is the.sum 
total of the things they know, and to centre 
on this is to be religious. The common 
mind is in us all—that is God. Wherever 
two or three are gathered together with 
this purpose there is the Unity of the Spirit. 
There is everywhere in the community 
an ideal order, a craving for the realization 
of the ideal power,—in the family, the church, 
the larger life of the nation. As you draw 
near it you are transfigured with its like- 
ness. Religion is the discipline of character. 
Besides this ideal order we have also the 
eternal order of things, a uniformity of 
order that is not in our keeping. ‘To recall 
and revere it dignifies us. ‘To love it is to 
experience what one may call an ethical 
mysticism. If I lose myself in God it is 
a mystical experience. God is the power 
that redeems.” 
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Rabbi William Rosenau of the Eutaw 
Place Synagogue, Baltimore, treated of ‘‘Re- 
ligion as Worship.” Most people lay em- 
phasis on religion as experience, character, and 
service; it is withheld by some from religion 
as worship. Yet worship is at once a recog- 
nition of the supremacy of God and the need 
of ‘a conscious adjustment with his divine 
will and purpose. It is instinctive and 
natural to man and hence universal. When 
all other expressions of religion are wanting 


in man worship continues and keeps the ~ 


higher life alive in him. As worship de- 
velops, fear and selfish hope give way to 
trust and love and self-surrender. Wor- 
ship leads to introspection, self-reproach, as- 
piration, andimprovement. It has promoted 
art, architecture, literature, and song. It is 
vitalizing and uplifting, rejoicing the heart. 
It leads to optimism in religious philosophy. 
In one form or another it is an indispensable 
element in moral and religious culture. 
(To be continued.) 


National Prohibition. 


Speaking for national prohibition at the 


First Parish Discussion Club, at the house of . 


Mrs. Talbot Aldrich, Boston, Tuesday even- 
ing, April 13, Mrs. William Tilton of the 
Unitarian Temperance Society said :— 


“The Nebraska State Journal, speaking of 
the world rising against alcohol, says that 
soon our Northeastern States will be the 
only place where the liquor traffic can get a 
foothold. Itis true that the South and West 
are clamoring for a law that shall take ‘big 
business’ out of liquor and shut up the 
open saloon, and that Massachusetts and 
kindred States have not yet come in. ‘These 
States seem to argue that, because prohibi- 
tion in Maine has not been much more of a 
success than local option in Massachusetts, 
prohibition always and everywhere will fail. 
The fact is, Maine went prohibition in 1851, 
before there was any scientific medical or in- 
dustrial movement against alcohol, and, the 
people not understanding the economic side 
of the issue, the thing became a political 
football, with the liquor interests in con- 
tiguous States conniving with the Democrats 
of Maine to make prohibition a failure. 

“Kansas came in later, and, understanding 
the economic and medical side of the issue 
better, keeping up the educational fight, 
Kansas has grown steadily ‘dryer.’ Care- 
ful students all agree—bankers, lawyers, 
social workers consulted by various commit- 
tees, as well as the Kansas legislature—that 
in Kansas even mere State prohibition has 
been good business and good social service. 
The first time that they passed ‘Thou shalt 
not kill,’ murder did not cease, but slowly 
the world conformed to the larger ideal and 
slowly we are coming to ‘Thou shalt not 
drink.’ The law alone will not stop drinking 
—good sense stops it (economic betterment), 
but the law gives good sense a better chance 
to make headway. Especially is this true of a 
nation-wide law which removes ‘big business’ 
whipping the liquor evil up for gain, and 
also removes the extreme accessibility of 
liquor, the open saloon. How can any one 
think that the extreme accessibility of a 
temptation helps to decrease it? 


“Working among drunkards as I have, I 


have seen that in our Me district : 
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eX Sacatigiaione will never save the weak 
and the boy; you must have education plus 


¢ nation-wide legislation which removes the 
traffic and the extreme accessibility. 


“National prohibition simply gives educa- 
tion a clear road in which to gallop ahead. 
As things are now, it has to be a good deal of 
a lame horse. Of course we need when the 
saloon goes down to put civic clubs in its 
place. I wish that every Unitarian would 
stand from now on for never-ending alcohol 
education, for no liquor traffic, no open 
saloon, and for civic clubs paid for by the 
city.” 


The Boston Unitarian Club. 


The Boston Unitarian Club closed its 
meetings for the season on Wednesday, 
April 14, with addresses by Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., on ‘‘The Story of King’s 
Chapel,” and by Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, 
D.D., ‘“‘Concerning Revivals.” Vice-presi- 
dent George H. Ellis occupied the chair in 
the absence of President Kyle, and among 
those at the guest table were Hon. Charles 
W. Clifford of New Bedford and Dean 
Hodges of the Episcopal Theological School 
at Cambridge. In introducing Dr. Brown, 
Mr. Ellis told of their first meeting, some 
forty years ago, when the then young 
clergyman came to the Christian Register 
office to invite Mr. Ellis to occupy his pulpit 
the next Sunday, having confused him with 
Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis. ‘‘He did not know 
the difference,’ said the presiding officer, 
“between a farmer and a Doctor of Divinity, 
but now he combines both in his own person. 
To-night it is the Doctor of Divinity who is 
to tell us ‘The Story of King’s Chapel,’—a 
story that we hope is not to be done in a long 
time. It is the last of our churches in the 
down-town district; may it stay there long!”’ 

Dr. Brown reviewed the interesting his- 
tory of King’s Chapel, and closed by saying 
that the tradition for which King’s Chapel 
speaks is that of ‘‘great love for ancient 
manners and customs in religion coupled 
with what aims to be a frank and fearless 
outlook upon all problems in the life of the 
present day.” 

In opening his address ‘‘Concerning Re- 
vivals,” Dr. Crothers gave his impression 
of Billy Sunday from hearing him in Phila- 
delphia. 

“T can sum it all up by saying,’’ said Dr. 
Crothers, ‘‘that I was very much impressed— 
very favorably impressed. He was address- 
ing twenty thousand people, and he preached 
by all means the best sermon I have heard 
foralong time. ‘The fact is, I haven’t heard 
anybody but myself for two years. I came 
away thinking what I would give if I could 
hold twenty thousand people as that man held 
them that night. Personally I always feel 
hurt when people take it for granted that I do 
not believe in religious revivals, for I do be- 
lieve in revivals, and I believe in the greater 
part of the revival methods, ancient and 
modern. I only wish there were more of 
them. What I want is a revival, not of an- 
cient or obsolete forms of religious thought, 


but a real revival of rational, ethical, modern 


( 0 go to <s people who are doing that sort 
. Then, if I want something better, 


to have a shock-absorber with me. 
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a false position; that is, as upholding a 
modern rational viewpoint in religion and 
then thinking that the methods which 
shall be used must be conventional methods. 
That, it seems to me, is a false alliance be- 
tween liberalism in religion and thought and 
conventionalism in action. All these spon- 
taneous and popular movements outside 
organization ought to be studied, and studied 
respectfully, by anybody who believes in re- 
ligion as a great elemental force. If we 
identify religion with a certain form of wor- 
ship we are always getting the false notion 
that our candles will get jostled out of our 
candlesticks. 

“The whole tendency of organized relig- 
ion is to get a little group of people together 
who agree on phraseology, know each other, 
and make of those persons a church. People 
who like each other go to the same church, 
and after a time we forget completely that 
the vast multitudes of the people are not only 
outside our church, but outside all churches. 

“Tn the divinity school we are taught 
homiletics, or the art of preaching, and also 
not to do anything that would be distressing 
to the cultivated hearer. But the young man 
who attends that school seldom learns the 
first art of gaining the attention of the ordi- 
nary man. When that gets toa certain point 
—when the religious service is more or less 
conventionalized—there arise persons who 
are not ordained ministers, usually persons 
who are filled with a certain religious en- 
thusiasm, and they go to work in the lan- 
guage of the time and place to which they 
belong, and they certainly discover what the 
ordinary conventional minister does not dis- 
cover,—that the reason why people don’t go 
to church is not that they do not believe in 
religion, but simply that it has not been put 
to them in a way or at a time which make 
them care to take it.” 

The speaker here pointed to the various re- 
ligious revivals of the past, and appealed to 
church statistics in order to show that the 
worshippers had been gathered in by great 
popular movements which swept the coun- 
try. ‘To explain the success of the preachers 
who had done this work he cited the re- 
mark of President Lincoln: ‘‘I like to hear a 
preacher who feels that he is fighting bees.” 

“T for my part,’”’ proceeded Dr. Crothers, 
“feel the power and the significance of that 
unconventional kind of preaching—the kind 
that has power, that comes when a man, going 
outside the church altogether, takes up re- 
ligion just as he would go into a political 
campaign, saying to himself, ‘I am going 
to address not the reason of these people, 
but their emotion, and above all I am going 
to get at their will.’ That is the real essence 
of the revivalist’s attempt to address the com- 
mon man in language he can understand, and 
lead him to commit himself. to something. 
So I do not think our objection as Unitarians 
to any such revivals ought to be based on any 
priggish notion of correctness or conventional- 
ism. 

“When I heard Mr. Sunday I was not 
struck with any irreverence in the things he 
said—they had rather the opposite effect on 
me. Of course, that does not prove much, 
for I am not easily shocked. I always try 
All these 
things that he says about the Unitarians, 
and so on, are absolutely pleasantries, and 
I am not shocked at all. When he talks 
about their going to hell, that is a phrase 
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I have heard many times from people who 
didn’t mean much by it, who were excellent 
people in their way. For years I have 
walked up Oxford Street and looked in the 
window of a student’s room and seen a red 
placard inscribed ‘To hell with Yale.2 Now 
if I were to tell that in England, perhaps 
they would say ‘What a shocking place 
Cambridge must be! What a_ shocking 
person that is!’ He is simply an under- 
graduate and that is the way he talks. 
When you know how he talks it doesn’t shock 
you at all. There are many more shocking 
things than that. It is much more shocking 
to attend church and see a handful of people 
going away not knowing what the preacher 
has said.” 

Dr. Crothers here spoke of the immense 
problems which the religious world had been 
working to solve in the past fifty years, carry- 
ing it down to the very bottom of thought, 
life, ethics, and religion, and concluded:— 

“The impression I gained from the Sun- 
day meeting was that here was a man of 
great faith who was trying to save souls and 
bring the message to these people. Many 
of the things he said were splendid. He also 
showed his ignorance, and his ignorance was 
shared by the great mass of the people. He 
was evidently ignorant that anything had 
happened which was of personal importance 
in the last generation. I haven’t any real 
criticism of his methods, but when I was told 
that these methods are getting results I asked 
whether the results are what we want. 

“One great result that we want is the 
bringing into our sordid modern life the real 
power of consecutive thinking on practical 
questions, and if we do not teach people to 
think, we have lost the possibility of learning 
any of the vast lessons which are coming and 
can come only to thoughtful minds. ‘This 
is the challenge of revivalism to the intelli- 
gent Christian churches in this country. Isit 
not possible to get up a revival of the things 
we care for? Cannot liberal and rational 
religion have a revival of popular interest, 
so that, instead of speaking to the few, you 
will be getting the great body of the people? 
The message the modern man needs and is 
anxious to hear is not going to reach him by 
purely conventional methods. 

“There are scores of young ministers in 
ouir churches who could reach the community 
and turn the drunkard away from his drink- 
ing and the bigot away from his bigotry. It 
is for that kind of a revival that we ask the 
co-operation of the people who believe in a 
religion of the people, by the people, and for 
the people.” 


Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings As- 
sociation. 


The Executive Committee is now ready 
to receive, through its treasurer, applica- 
tions for membership in this year’s sessions 
at the ‘‘Oceanic,’”’ Star Island, from Satur- 
day, July ro (the meetings to commence 
Sunday, July 11), to Sunday, July 25, in- 
clusive. 

For membership in the Association for 
one year send one dollar ($1) for each 
person for each week (Summer Meetings, 
July 11-18; Sunday-school Institute, July 
19-25). Persons holding membership cer- 
tificates are entitled to reduced rates at 
the hotel and on the railroads, as well 
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as voting privileges in the Association. 
Those who wish to attend the Sunday 
School Institute are privileged to come 
Saturday, July 17, and to take part in 
the closing sessions of the Summer Meet- 
ings on payment of one fee. In sending 
for the certificate state full name (with 
Mr., Mrs., Miss affixed) of each member 
of the party as well as the full address of 
each member. Also state for just which 
week membership certificate is desired. 

The ‘Oceanic’? will again be under the 
capable management of Mr. V. D. Harring- 
ton, who has given such admirable service 
during past years. The rates are $12 
and $14 per week, according to location 
of rooms, or, when the stay is less than for 
a week, $2 per day for every room per 
person. 

Owing to the limited accommodations, 
due to the loss of Appledore Hotel and to 
the ever increasing number of persons 
desiring to attend the sessions, the Execu- 
tive Committee has decided to cancel 
any pre-engagements or requests for rooms. 
Persons who have already applied are re- 
quested to apply again. If any have sent 
their membership fees, additional fees need 
not be sent, but such persons are asked 
to state if they have previously remitted. 
The Committee is anxious to be fair to all 
and guarantees that it will give the best 
accommodations possible, so that every one 
will be happy. 

Early applications are requested. Each 
application should include: (1) Double or 
single room desired? (No double rooms 
to one person.) (2) $12 or $14 room wanted? 
(3) Exact duration of stay. (Very impor- 
tani!) (4) Self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
(5) Check or post-office order (not stamps), 
made out to the treasurer. Remit $1 for 
each person for each week. Wo telephone 
requests will be received. 

If sufficient interest is shown, the Com- 
mittee will undertake to arrange a series of 
preliminary meetings from July 5-10 for 
those unable to attend the regular sessions. 
The rates and other arrangements would 
be the same as for the regular meetings. 

There will probably be some rooms in 
cottages on Appledore Island, and the 
treasurer will gladly supply information 
in regard to this. 

Programmes, railroad rates, and other 
information will be sent out in later announce- 
ments, 

Make all applications to 

Cary B. WETHERELL, Treasurer, _ 
1 Fuller Place, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Quiet Day. 


For the fifth year a committee has arranged 
for the observance of a Quiet Day, to be 
held this year at the Second Church, Boston, 
when the ministers of our fellowship unite 
for worship and lay aside the consideration 
of the problems which commonly concern 
them in times of gathering. This Quiet 
Day has proved of value as a day of sharing 
together the affirmations of faith and the 
pleasures of friendship. This invitation is 
sent to all ministers of the Unitarian fellow- 
ship resident in New England. The com- 
mittee desires that the invitation be cor- 
dially extended to any ministers who may be 
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able to attend and whose names do not ap- 
pear in the Year Book as resident in New 
England. 

The order of the day includes a communion 
service at 10.15, conducted by Rev. Samuel 
R. Maxwell; at 11.15 service with sermon by 
Rev. William C. Gannett, D.D.; at 12.45 
luncheon; 2.30-3, selections of organ music; 
3, Closing service of prayer. 

The committee consists of Harold G. Ar- 
nold, Benjamin R. Bulkeley, Paul R. Froth- 
ingham, Lawrence Hayward, Edward D. 
Johnson, Samuel R. Maxwell, Charles E. 
Park, William H. Parker, Palfrey Perkins, 
Charles F. Russell, Edwin M. Slocombe, 
Roderick Stebbins. 

The Second Church in Boston, at the cor- 
ner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road, 
is reached by any Coolidge Corner car from 
Park Street. It is hoped that all will take 
luncheon together. In accepting this invi- 
tation, if you desire to stay for luncheon, 
please send 75 cents. A collection will be 
taken to cover incidental expenses. Please 
address all communications to the secre- 
tary of the committee, Edward D. Johnson, 
80 Federal Street, Salem, Mass. 


General Conference in California. 


The programme of the General Conference, 
which is to be held in San Francisco, August 
24 to 27, is now almost completed. The 
transcontinental party from the East will 
arrive in San Francisco on the morning of 
Tuesday, August 24, and the Conference will 
open that evening with a sermon. The next 
morning’s session will be opened with the 
president’s address, and with the report of 
the Council, and probably a paper by Rev. 
George R. Dodson, D.D., of St. Louis. The 
evening topic on Wednesday will be ‘‘The 
Everlasting Necessity of Religion,’”’ discussed 
by three prominent ministers. The Thurs- 
day morning session will be devoted to 
“Latent World Peace Forces in the 
Churches,” and the evening session to 
“Democracy the Goal of Social Progress.” 
The final session will be a platform meeting 
on Friday evening. Registration for the 
trip, which already has passed the 200th 
mark, still continues. Information concern- 
ing rates and reservations may be had on 
application to Thomas Cook and Son, 336 
Washington Street, Boston, or Rev. Sydney 
B. Snow, Chairman of the Committee on 
Transportation, 2 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The lesson on Saturday, the roth, by Mrs. 
LI. P. Nash of Disciples School, was with a 
group of children from ten to twelve. Mrs. 
Nash stated the subject of the lessons for 
the year—Jesus of Nazareth—and explained 
the usual method of approach in teaching 
them. Some preparation is asked of each 
child, but in no case is more home study 
assigned than can be easily accomplished. 
The list of questions following the lessons is 
studied, and each child is responsible for a 
certain question in every lesson. 
Bible references read by the class in turn 
finished the exercise. 

It is a matter for grateful acknowledg- 
ment again that the co-operative spirit 
of teachers leads them to make the effort 
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of getting children together and bringing 
them to the school for Saturday lessons. 
We may not, however, overlook the op- 
portunity offered by this co-operation of 
bringing Unitarian children for what is 
often a first visit to headquarters. 

Medical social service, or social service 
from the angle of the worker from the 
hospital, was the subject which Miss Grace 
S. Harper talked about on Thursday morning, 
the 15th. Many valuable and suggestive 
points were brought out. The background of 
medical social service, which has come into 
existence in recent years, is found in the 
rounds made by the general practitioner, 
who years ago made his visits driving about 
on horseback. He diagnosed and then 
prescribed; but because he knew the family 
and the individual in his various relations, 
prescriptions and treatment were more 
effective. ‘To-day the social conditions which 
must be known are discovered by the 
doctor’s assistant—the investigator who 
learns in the hospital or in the home what 
the busy physician has not time to find out. 
An important function of every social worker 
is to educate—to educate in prevention of 
disease and in the care necessary to keep 
well. 

A very brief, clear explanation was made 


in the course of the talk of the Workingmen’s - 


Compensation Act, which Miss Harper said 
is not generally understood. 

Mrs. Farley of All Souls’ Church, Roxbury, 
will give the demonstration lesson, with 
objects, on Saturday, the 24th, at eleven. 
The subject as already announced is ‘‘The 
Ark of the Covenant.” 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


Parents’ Classes in our Churches. 


BY FLORENCE BUCK, ASSOCIATE SECRETARY. 


The interest of parents in the religious edu- 
cation of the children in our Sunday schools 
has much increased during the past two or 
three years. It is a common complaint that 
it is difficult to interest the fathers and 
mothers of the children in the work that the 
Sunday school is doing. With the improve- 
ment of the teaching methods in the school 
and a quickening of the ideals of what consti- 
tutes a child’s education in religion, a new 
interest has awakened in the home. There 
can be no doubt that, if the schools which 
our churches maintain are to do their work 
efficiently, there must be a larger interest 
and more active participation on the part 
of parents. To this end a number of our 
churches have instituted parents’ classes as 
a part of their work. The methods of con- 
ducting them vary in the different churches. 
Sometimes the meetings are planned to bring 
together parents and Sunday-school teachers 
for conference; to exhibit note-books and 
models, and other work produced in the 
Sunday school; or to make a time and place 
for a discussion on the part of the minister, 
the teachers, and the parents of the work of 
religious education with the children of the 
church. Sometimes the meetings consist of 


a series of addresses to parents by expertson 


child training, educational metho 
similar topics. Some of these classes 


at 5 


* - direction 


William C. Gannett; 


At Rochester, itales the leadership and 
of Rey. E. A. Rumball, a series of 


- parents’ eetings were arranged, four for 


each winter, to last through four years. 


The topics for the first year were on the 
subject of child training. The four subjects 
were: “‘Qbedience and the Child,” by Dr. 
“Teaching a Child 
Thought for Others,” by Prof. George M. 
Forbes of the Department of Philosophy of 
the University of Rochester; ‘‘Training a 
Child in Concentration,’”’ by President Rush 
Rhees; and “The Culture of a Child’s 
Imagination,” by Prof. John R. Slater, 
head of the Department of English Literature 
of the University of Rochester. For the 
season just passed the topics relate to 
the child and religion, and include ‘First 
Lessons in Religion,’ ‘“‘Reverence in the 
Home,”’ ‘Adolescence,’ and ‘Preparation 
for the Days of Doubt.” ‘The first season 
was remarkably successful. The causes of 
the success are given as, first, that each 
speaker was well worth hearing for himself, 
whatever his subject; second, that the topics 
were well chosen and were found deeply in- 
teresting; third, that the meetings were well 
advertised and fairly well reported in the 
press; fourth, and best of all, that the meet- 
ings did bring out the parents. The next two 
years of the course as planned cover for the 
third year subjects on the general theme of 
“Tdeals of Parenthood,” and for the fourth 
year on “Service for Others.” Such a series 
of addresses must do a great deal toward 
awakening in the minds of the parents the 
sense of their own responsibility for the 
religious training ot their children, and a 
better knowledge of the method of securing 
ate 

In Cleveland the minister, Rev. Minot 
Simons, planned a course along slightly dif- 
ferent lines. The meetings were conducted 
by an educator of wide reputation, Dr. W. 
H. Hailman. Dr. Hailman opened each 
“meeting with a short talk on some phase of 
child life, and led the general discussion which 
followed. The attendance was large and 
the course was found exceedingly valuable. 

In the First Church in Cambridge the 
ministers and supervisor of religious educa- 
tion arranged a series of meetings for parents, 
which followed the morning service. Dif- 
ferent speakers were secured, and the length 
of time allowed each was strictly limited. 
Those in attendance knew the exact moment 
when the meeting would begin and with 
just as much definiteness when it would close. 
This fact undoubtedly contributed much to 


_ bring about the large attendance which was 


secured. Many churches could hold a simi- 


_ lar series of meetings with great profit and 


with a benefit to the Sunday school which 
would be almost immediately manifest. 

In Concord, N.H., it has been the custom 
of Miss Gertrude Downing, the superin- 
- tendent of the school, to hold mothers’ meet- 
ings at which the superintendent and the 
teachers of the Sunday school are pres- 

ent. Usually a talk to the parents is given 
and then an informal discussion of the sub- 
_jects in which the parents and teachers are 
ually interested follows. The writer 
ed one of these mothers’ meetings held 
_afternoon. The relation be- 
hers and the mothers of their 


had ‘been developed through 
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the series of Pee was beautiful to see. | virtues she inculcated in her quiet, modest, tender manner 


They felt that they had a common work 
and were jointly responsible for its success. 
Suggestions made by the speakers were 
eagerly adopted and two or three immediate 
results were noted on the following day at 
the session of the school. One teacher re- 
ported that a girl in her class whom she 
had not been able to interest in the Sunday- 
school lessons and who gave only a bored at- 
tention during the lesson period had on that 
Sunday come to the school knowing some- 
thing about the lesson that was to be taught, 
and taking part with the other pupils in an- 
swering questions and offering bits of infor- 


Marriages. 


At Billerica, Mass., a = 14, by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Ralph Kimball Howland of Lynn, Mass., and Ermina B. 
(Clinkard) Spear of Revere, Mass. 


Deaths. 


MUMFORD.—In Plainfield, N.J., April 18, Edgar H. 
Mumford, aged 53. 


Edgar H. Mumford, an inventor of moulding machines, 
was a native of Groton, and the son of Rev. Thomas J. 
Mumford, a Unitarian minister, who for many years was 
editor of the Christian Register. Edgar Mumford re- 
moved to Plainfield from Philadelphia five years ago. 
He was a member of the Machinery, Engineers, and Tech- 
nology Clubs, the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, New York, and the Art Club of Philadelphia. 
He leaves a wife, two daughters, and two sons. 


MRS. CAROLINE B. ALLEN. 


Mrs. Caroline Bassett Allen, wife of the late Nathaniel T. 
Allen, founder of the Allen School, died on the morning 
of April 13, 1915, at her home in West Newton, Mass., 
where she had resided for more than sixty years. Her age 
was eighty-four years. 

Mrs. Allen was born in Nantucket, Oct. 16, 1830, the 
daughter of James Nye and Rebecca Freeman Bassett of 
Sandwich. Her ancestors were pioneers and settled 
several of the towns on Cape Cod. She was educated in 
Nantucket, where Maria Mitchell, the astronomer, was 
not only one of her instructors, but an especially congenial 
friend. 

It was when Miss Bassett came to West Newton as a 
student in the Normal School under Cyrus Pierce that 
she first met Nathaniel T. Allen, who was even then at- 
tracting the attention of Horace Mann and other educators 
by his original and effective work as principal of the Model 
School connected with the Normal School. This Normal 
and Model School were the first of their kind in the world. 

After their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Allen opened the 
Allen School, which soon acquired an international reputa- 
tion, drawing pupils from all over the world. The first 
Cubans to come to this country for education, and some of 
the first Japanese to come for that purpose, were among 
the pupils. Nearly five thousand young people were 
instructed and cared for during the fifty years in which 
the school was carried on by the Allen family, and many 
persons distinguished in public life, in literature, and in 
science received their early impulse to a useful life from 
these Allen brothers, their wives and other members of the 
gifted family. 

As the school was unique in the emphasis it placed upon 
a natural home and family life for the boarding pupils, 
and as the study of the individual characteristics of each 
girl and boy intrusted to their care, in order to develop 
and build a symmetrical character, was a cardinal principle 
of the Messrs. Allen, it will be seen that Mrs. Allen’s 
share of the work was as important as that of the teachers 
in the class-room. Her co-operation was one of the 
factors in the school’s success. To have aided in moulding 
the character of thousands of men and women who are to- 
day doing the world’s work was a great privilege, a great 
trust, and a high honor. An American gentlewoman of 
the finest type, she was an embodiment and shining example 
of the virtues of truth, honesty, courtesy, and uprightness, 
—an all-unconscious object-lesson in her daily life of the 


by precept and admonition. To those under her roof she 
was a second mother, sympathetically, conscientiously, and 
painstakingly performing her duties with a sweet spirit 
of love to God and service to mankind. 

Busy as was her home life, she yet found time for activi- 
ties in the community. She was a member of the New 
England Woman’s Club, the Browning Clubs of Boston 
and West Newton, and the Book Club. With Mrs. 
E. N. L. Walton she founded the West Newton Woman’s 
Club. She was markedly an intellectual woman, always 
finding time to read and study, and to keep abreast of all 
the thought and questions of the day. This kept her 
mind youthful and alert. She retained to the last this 
youthful spirit and a sane outlook upon life. This made 
her a charming companion for young and old. She loved 
the young life by which she was always surrounded in 
her home. She enjoyed two trips to Europe, one in the 
70’s, with her husband and children, when they lived 
abroad for a time, and met many distinguished people, 
and the other when she was almost seventy-eight, yet 
which she enjoyed as keenly as her daughters who ac- 
companied her, She visited all parts of the United States 
and the West Indies as well. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allen lived to celebrate their golden 
wedding. After his death, she and her daughters were 
privileged to continue his life-work of character-building 
in the school for girls which the daughters established in 
1904, and which is now carried on by the sole surviving 
daughter, Lucy Ellis Allen. The. eldest daughter, 
Fanny Bassett Allen, passed away Oct. 14, 1913. Another 
daughter, Sarah Caroline, wife of P. H. Cooney of Natick, 
died in 1897. The daughters inherited the teaching 
gift and aptitude for training the young which made 
their parents so successful as educators, and were women 
of great public spirit and influence. 

Besides the daughter, Miss Lucy Ellis Allen, principal 
of the Misses Allen School for Girls, in the family home, 
Mrs. Allen leaves a son-in-law, Mr. P. H. Cooney, and 
two former wards, now as sons in the family, Dr. Edwin B. 
Nielsen and Gustaf A. Nielsen. The funeral services 
were held at the house to which Mrs. Allen went as a 
bride, her fine old Colonial home, on Friday, April 16, 1915, 
Rev. Julian C. Jaynes officiating,—the pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church in West Newton, with which Mrs. Allen 
had been connected during all her long life in the place. 
The Mendelssohn Quartette sang several selections. 
Assisting in the arrangements were three nephews, Prof. 
Edward E. Allen of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
Mr. George B. Davis of West Newton, and Hon. E. B. 
Drew of Cambridge, formerly Commissioner of Customs 
in China; also three neighbors and friends, Hon. George 
Hutchinson, Lawrence Bond, Esq., and Edward C, Burs 
rage of West Newton. After cremation at Forest Hills, 
the urn was interred in the family plot in the Medfield 
cemetery. 

M. A. GREENE. 


The House of Refinement 


TEMPLETON 
INN 


EVERY MODERN 
REQUISITE 


Erected at a cost of $300,000 


OPENS MAY 28th Altitude 1200 feet 
Daily Rates, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 
Special Rates for June, $15.00 and upward 
~ Send for Booklet K 
K. J. MAC KINNON, Mer. 


TEMPLETON . . . : MASS, 


HOME SEEKER. 


An elderly or invalid lady may find a home in a pleasant 
New England village with a w who needs to add to her 
income. House has aoteh and electric lights. Con- 


venient to steam andelectric cars. Address “‘S. A.”, office 
Christian Register. 
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hful surro gs, sunny rooms, resident 

sine. = E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue toro M. 
Boston. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 

Situation as housekeeper or companion 
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dy of excellent disposition and capacity. For 
Pie i bed Rev. C. W. Casson, 16 Primrose Street, 
Roslindale, or phone Bellevue 519 M. 
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‘mation which her home study of the lesson 
under her mother’s guidance the evening 
before had furnished her. 

We should remember that the Sunday- 
school teacher, even if she use but one hour 
a week for lesson preparation and a second 
for the Sunday-school session gives during 
the forty weeks of the school year ten days 
of unpaid service to the children of the 
church. Surely the parents ought to make 
the work which is thus being done for their 
children as easy for the worker and as effi- 
cient in its results as possible. From one 
church there comes the report that a most 
successful series of lectures brought out at 
one meeting seventy-five parents from the 
other churches of the city and only twenty 
from the church that was offering the course. 
This shows a lack of interest in the work of 
the school which is deplorable. The lect- 
ures themselves did much to remove in that 
church the apathy of the parents. Similar 
classes in many places would tend to better 
the school instruction and to link together 
the home and the church school in a com- 
mon bond of interest, sympathy, and effort 
for the religious training of the children of 
the church. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 
The $30,000] Endowment Fund. 


The aploveng letter, accompanied by a 

check for $15,% will be of interest to all those 
who} wish} well to} the Endowment Fund 
movement, and is printed by permission of 
the writer :— 
k “To Mr. Sanford Bates,—VYour appeal has 
found its way into my heart, and on my 
eighty-third birthday to give is a greater 
happiness than to receive. Therefore I 
enclose my offering, which may assist in 
reaching out to all the thousands of people 
the country over, potentially Unitarians, the 
privileges of our fellowship. ‘Age cannot 
wither, nor custom stale’ the beauty of it. 
This I have learned in my long life. Yours 
in the faith, aH 


Biennial Bazaar. 


The Fair Committee is making progress, 
and already several tables are taken. We 
hope to report that all are taken by the 
annual meeting in May. If you wish to 
assist or to take charge of a table, kindly 
send an early word to the chairman, Miss 
Emily J. Cline, 56 Magnolia Street, Dor- 
chester, Mass. ‘The tablesso far are: Bags, 
and baskets, King’s Chapel Club, Boston; 
candy, South Middlesex Federation as- 
sisted by Unity Guild of Winthrop; aprons 
and handkerchiefs, Pilgrim Federation; 
household, Quincy Union; life members, 
Brighton Young People’s Association; fancy, 
First Church Club, Boston; children’s, Wol- 
laston Union; flower, Second Church Young 
People, Boston; lunch, Nathaniel Halli, Dor- 
chester; lemonade, De Normandie Guild, 
Roxbury; preserves and pickles, Winkley 
Guild, Boston; entertainment, Mr. Carl B. 
Wetherell. 


Boston Federation. 


‘The most successful Indoor Picnic, at least 
from point of numbers, was held on Saturday 
afternoon and evening, Marchj27, at the 
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West Roxbury parish house. Shortly after 
four o’clock a series of games was started, 
lasting until the call for supper at six o’clock. 

At this time box lunches were brought 
forth and cocoa was served by members of 
the Social Committee. During this hour a 
victrola concert was enjoyed, after which 
those present gathered about the piano for 
singing, concluding with “‘America.’’ Social 
dancing followed until half-past ten o’clock. 

About one hundred and fifty were in at- 
tendance and all pronounced the affair a de- 
cidedly social success. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At the First Church, Eliot Square, Rox- 
bury, next Sunday, Dr. De Normandie will 
preach a sermon upon ‘Religious Revivals.” 


The Ministerial Union will meet in 
Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on Monday, April 26, at 11 A.M. Speaker: 
Rev. W. Harris Crook of Oxford, England. 
Subject: “‘The Price of Patriotism.”’ 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Leonard Cushman of the 
Harvard Divinity School an application for 
the certificate of commendation issued by 
this committee. Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. 
Leavens, Secretary, 10 Prospect Street, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Meetings. 


New ENGLAND ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE.— 
The spring and annual meeting was held 
in the First Parish Church, Brookline, 
Thursday, April 15, with the president, 
Mrs. Prescott Keyes, presiding. One of the 
new services arranged by The Alliance was 
used in opening the morning session, followed 
by prayer by Rev. Abbot Peterson. A 
cordial greeting was given by the minister 
of the church, Dr. Lyon, who paid a fine 
tribute to the women in every parish. War, 
that is, competition, is taking so much of the 
time of the men that much of the work of 
living, and particularly the finer side of 
living, must be left to the women—and they 
are proving themselves equal to the task. 
Mrs. Charles G. Dakin told of the work of 
the King’s Chapel branch. King’s Chapel 
is open every day in the year, and there is 
a service every day for about six months of 
each year. A Bureau of Service, started 
last fall, has done remarkable work in 
finding employment for many not able to 
compete with the well and strong. Another 
activity has been to provide safe and whole- 
some social life for many Unitarian girls 
who come to Boston for work or study. Mrs. 
G. R. Dinsmoor made an appeal for support 
of the various periodicals devoted to the work 
of the Unitarian faith, explaining each in 
detail. ‘‘Unitarians and the South” was 
the subject of Rev. Julian R. Pennington’s 
address. Good work is already done by | @P 
missionaries educated out of orthodoxy. 
There is need to carry it still further. The 
following officers were elected: president, 
Mrs. Prescott Keyes; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
James P. Tolman, Mrs. Donald M. Blair; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Joseph Cushman; 
and nine directors from the six New England 
States. The roll-call showed an attendance 
of 415 delegates from 86 branches. At the 
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afternoon session a most interesting address __ 


upon “Religious Ideals in Contemporary 
Literature” was given by Mrs. True Worthy 
White. We have no longer a world respond- 
ing to one traditional religious authority, 
but each is his own authority. ‘‘ Religion 
is a way of life,” and the world outside the 
church is the real problem of the church 
itself. In beginning the closing address of 
the afternoon on ‘‘ Denominational Loyalty,” 
Rev. Augustus P. Reccord said, “‘ There is no 
more living example of my subject than a 
group of Alliance women, broader than 
the needs of any church however great those 
needs may be. Denominational loyalty 
is the unqualified allegiance of broad-minded 
man or woman to the ideal life in character. 
It is not a revival of sectarianism, but an 
appreciation of our freedom, and a larger 
enthusiasm for the work we should do. A 
church made up of earnest men and women 
is a church of God.” Jessie M. Fisher. 


Churches. 


BELMONT, Mass.—The Congregational So- 
city: Rev. Hilary Bygrave, pastor of the 
church for fifteen years, under whose pastor- 
ate the present edifice was built and dedicated, 
preached on Sunday, April 11, to a congrega- 
tion of his old parishioners on ‘‘The Back- 
ward and the Forward Look.’’ His many 
friends were glad to welcome him to his old 
church, and to greet Mrs. Bygrave, their 
three children and several grandchildren, who 
formed part of the congregation. After the 
exchange of cordial expressions of friendli- 
ness Mr. Bygrave went into the Sunday- 
school room, where he addressed the Sunday- 
school. 


DEERFIELD, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. W. I. Nichols: The annual 
meeting was held April 12 in the meeting- 
house, after a parish supper in the Village 
Room served by the Ladies’ Society. 
Forty members were present, including six 
new members elected at this meeting. The 
total membership of the parish is about 
ninety, including several members residing 
away from Deerfield. W. L. Harris, Henry 
C. Wells, and Miss Jane Pratt were re- 
elected Parish Committee, and Mrs. Fanny 
S. Fleming and Harry A. Wells were re-elected 
respectively treasurer and clerk. The 
treasurer’s report was gratifying, in showing 
that, although there had been some unusual 
expenses and it has been a hard year for 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows, Medomak, Me. Located on an 
island off the coast. The woods, fields, and rocky — 
the pure sea air scented with the odor of evergreen trees, 
make an attractive'place. Quiet and homelike. ‘Accom- 
modates sixty. Booklet. Address, J. H. Ambrose, 100 


Cathedral Parkway, New York. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 
Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 


supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal - 


Works without an ee ape Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful pr pong ve availed during 
te save the lives o opens of infants and ena! 
sands of mothers to 
With many we remain in relations for 

Not intended for the depraved, the 
those requiring institutional care. 
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“i a e the senclay collections all bills 
had ee paid and a balance of $26.21 


€ remained on hand. The secretary and the 


treasurer of the Ladies’ Society reported 
a year of more than usual activity. Over 
$450 have been expended in painting and 
improving the parsonage. ‘This society also 
has assumed the expense of keeping the 
meeting-house clean, and has employed a 
young lady to sing with the volunteer 
chorus choir. Interesting reports were pre- 
sented from the Sunday-school, the Women’s 
Alliance, and the Young People’s Religious 
Union, all of which organizations have held 
meetings regularly throughout the year 
with evident interest on the part of the 
members. An interesting incident of the 
meeting was the acknowledgment by the 
parish of the gift from George Eels of 
a silver tablespoon bearing the stamp 
“Revere,” which was dug up on the premises 
of the donor, and is thought to have belonged 
to his ancestors previous to the destruction 
of the town in 1704. Mrs. Spencer Fuller 
read a remarkably inspiring poem written 
by Mrs. Iyicretia Wilson Eels for the 
parish meeting in 1899. The minister 
reported that twelve names had been signed 
in the book containing the list of church 
members, and these, added to thirty-five 
enrolled the preceding year, make a total 
increase in the church membership during 
the past two years larger than has occurred 
during any period of the same length since 
the ministry of Dr. Samuel Willard, 1807— 
29. A vote was passed requesting the 
committee to investigate the plan of the 
“Every-member Canvass’’ and the ‘‘ Duplex 
Envelope System,” which have proved very 
successful in many churches. 


Detroit, Micu.—First Congregational 
Unitarian Church, Rev. Eugene Rodman 
Shippen: Eleven men and thirteen women 
were formally received into the fellowship 
of the church on Easter Sunday, making a 
total of sixty-six new members who have 
joined the church since November 1. The 
collection for the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was the largest in many years. 


Mippiesoro, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Louis A. Walker: The Society 
began its new year April 7, and the outlook 
is most encouraging—surely the most aus- 
picious for some time. Upon the resignation 
last summer of Rev. B. D. Boivin, Rev. 
Louis A. Walker of Rockland accepted the 
pastorate of the church, beginning active 
work in September. Reports of the con- 
dition of the Society at its annual meeting, 
April 6, show that the selection of Mr. 
Walker was a wise one, and that interest 
in the church and its work has had a material 
increase in the past eight months. At the 
annual meeting the reports of all officials 
were considered as favorable, the treasurer re- 
porting a balance to the credit of the Society. 
Thirteen new members were admitted, the 
largest number for several years, and the 
majority of these were young people. This 
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| Society stands for “practising as well as 
preaching.” In the past few months of 
hardship among the poorer classes the 
Society has, under the direction of the minis- 
ter, done much valuable work toward reliev- 
ing the suffering and want. For the better 
rendering of such services, and for the solu- 
tion of local social problems and needs, the 
Society has instituted a Social Service Com- 
mission. Under the present ministry a 
weekly attraction in the church has been 
the People’s Forum, held Sunday evenings, in 
which various subjects have been discussed 
with great interest attendant. The minister 
himself has delivered once a month through- 
out the winter a lecture on some country 
involved in the present conflict abroad. 
These lectures have been illustrated with 
lantern-slides, and have proved of much in- 
terest. With the advent of warmer weather 
these evening meetings will be held less fre- 
quently. The church school is in excellent 
shape; both teachers and pupils are inter- 
ested and the average attendance has been 
gratifying. The interest taken by the Unity 
Club (composed of young men) in church 
matters is proving a great help both to the 
young men and to the Society. Altogether, 
the outlook for the year just started seems 
to be one of immense promise, which can, 
without doubt, be fulfilled to the uttermost, 
if the present hearty co-operation between 
minister and parish endures. 


RocHEsTtER, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church: 
At a meeting of the congregation it was de- 
cided to provide for the regular church ex- 
penses of 1915-16, and as well for the social 
work of the church, by an every-member 
canvass; and the afternoon of Sunday, 
April 25, has been set for making this. It 
was the opinion of the meeting that it would 
better fit in with the ethical standards of 
the church if funds were provided in an 
amount to meet the obligations of the church 
as they arose, in the same way that lay or- 
ganizations are expected to meet theirs, and 
that the plan adopted for raising funds to 
cover the church budget should be such as 
would avoid a deficit at the end of the year. 
The heads of the higher educational insti- 
tutions of the city will have preached for 
the society this month. Dr. Rush Rhees, 
president of the University of Rochester, 
preached April 4, on ‘‘ Walking with God”’; 
Rev. J. W. A. Stewart, D.D., dean of the 
| Rochester Theological Seminary, preached 
April 11, on ‘“‘Faith’”’; Rev. Oscar B. Hawes 
of Germantown, Pa., preached April 18, on 
“The Divine Companionship’’; and on the 
last Sunday of the month Rev. Clarence A. 
Barbour, D.D., recently elected president of 
the Rochester Theological Seminary, is to 
fill the pulpit. The Sunday-school has just 
closed a campaign for new members. Fri- 
day evening, April 30, the last lecture in a 
special series for parents and Sunday-school 
teachers will be given in Gannett House. 
The subject will be ‘‘Preparations for the 
Days of Doubt,’ and the speaker Herbert 
W. Gates, superintendent of the Brick Church 
Institute (the main social activity of the 
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Brick Presbyterian Church), and superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school of the Brick 
Church. 


; WATERVILLE, Mxr.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Frank L. Phalen: The minister is 
giving a group of lectures on Sunday after- 
noons through April, on {French Heroes and 
Heroines. The topics are “Joan of Arc,” 
“Napoleon Bonaparte,” “Lafayette,” and 
“Abelard and Héloise.”” These lectures have 
awakened a wide-spread interest among the . 
people of the city and have been well attended. 
During the winter Mr. Phalen has conducted 
an Emerson class in the hall of the city 
Library, on Thursday evenings, which has 
proved of unusual interest to a large number 
of the men and women of Waterville. ‘The 
society is growing rapidly in strength and 
courage, and the congregations steadily in- 
crease in numbers. 


WoLLaston, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Carl G. Horst: The new parish 
house will be dedicated Monday evening, 
April 26, at eight o’clock. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 
Already acknowledged 


; $29, 672.94 


April 12. Third Society, Cambridge, Mas 15.25 
12. Society in Laconia, N. H. Babee d ate 12.00 
12. Society i in Marietta, Oboes ii Fs: EP 35.00 
12. Society in Hanska, Minn............. 26.25 
12. Society in Kansas City, Mo.......... 10.00 
12. Channing Church, Dorchester, Mass. . 5.00 
12. Liberal Christian Church, Wilton, N.HL 79.00 
12. Society in Gardner, Mea kee 25.00 
12 ne Garden Church, Philadelpnia, 

224 Roles se at Sawn od wield «Ld Etate os 505 .0O 

13. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., addi- sl 
tovial ass eats cee s ; 25.00 
13. Society in Concord, N.H.. 259.62 
13. Society in Sturbridge, Mas: 15.00 


13- Society in Carlisle, Mass....... oD 
. First Society, Providence, Rls wn .29B25:24 
13- Society in Bedford, M 


BOS. dark » 2 Se okie 17.00 
13. Society in Roslindale, Mass.......... 17.00 
13. Society in Ware, Mass., ee 20.00 
13- Northside C burch, Pittsburgh, Pay. 25.00 
13. Society in Colorado Springs, Col...... 50.00 
13. Society in Gloucester, Mass.......... 40.00 
13. Society in Lincolnville, Me.. 2.00 
14. Society in Lancaster, Pa.. 25.00 
14. Society in Norton, Mass...... 25.00 
14. Society in West Somerville, Ma: 7.00 
14. Society in Santa Ana, Cal...... = 20.59 
14. Society in Long Beach, Cal........... 14.00 
14. Society in Northfield, Mass.......... 30.00 
15. Society in Geneseo, Ill................ 8.00 
15. Society in Walpole, N.H.............. 25.00 
15. Second Society, Brookline, Mass...... 50.00 
1s. Society in Chattanooga, Tenn........ 25.00 
1g. Society in Salem, Ore..............0. 25.00 
15. Society in Westboro, Mass....... 12.00 
15. Society in Salt Lake City, Utah 20.00 
15. Society in Youngstown, Ohio.. 30.00 
15. Society in Santa Cruz, Cal.. 10.00 
16. Society in Stowe, Vt............. re 5.00 
16. South Church, Worcester, Mass....... 34-30 
16. Sunday School, Norton, Mass........ 2.00 
16. Society in Clinton, Mass............. 10.06 
16, Society in Leicester, Mass............ 15.40 
16, Society in Waverley, Mass........... I9.00 

RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

April 12. Lenox Ave. Unitarian Sunday School, 

INGW VOLK, ING Waste. ste sata cits ornece 15.00 
19." Life Mismberts seed fas sel che we 5.00 

ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 

DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 
April 13. Kernen N.H., Branch Women’s Alli- 

eh i ee CLE ee 10.00 
14. Suntiay School, East Lexington, Mass. 5.00 
$32,124.50 


Henry M. Wiiiams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘Wholesale Prices to Churches for Carpets, Cushions, Windows, Furniture, Inside and Outside Painting 


RAY QUINBY, Care JAMES I. WINGATE & SON, 400-402 Boylston St., Boston 
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Pleasantries. Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the buildin, . .ue American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


“Can’t we extradite matters a little?” 
asked Mrs. Twickembury. 


“Why do these pipers keep walking up and 
down while they are playing?’’ ‘‘ Because 
it makes them harder to hit.” —Yale Record. 


The Americ2n-Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in building 
pa iy hae publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works. : 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. . 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Inquirer (at South Station): ‘Where does 
this train go?’’ Brakeman: “This train 
goes to New York in ten minutes.” Inquirer: 
““Gee whiz! That’s going some!”’ 


““My doctor told me I would have to quit 
eating so much meat.” “Did you laugh 
him to scorn?” ‘‘I did at first; but when he 
sent in his bill, I found he was right.” 
Washington Star. 


““What’s that man who just kicked the 
chair over and threw a pack of cards into 
the fireplace?’ inquired one waiter. ‘‘Oh,” 
replied the other, “he’s the gentleman who 
tries to rest his nerves by playing solitaire.” 
Washington Star. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. Bs", 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
oe churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Some of the true stories are really the 
funniest. A minister, discoursing on the 
transitory nature of earthly things, said: 
‘‘Look now at the great cities of antiquity. 
Where are they? Why, some of them have 
perished so completely that it is probable they ; 
never existed.” Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 


A little girl stood one day before a closed 
gate. A gentleman passed and the little 
girl said to him, “Will you please open] Torr. 
this gate for me?’”’ The gentleman did so. |_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
Then he said kindly, “Why, my child, | MeMurdie. 
couldn’t you open the gate for yourself?” 
“Because,” said the little girl, ‘‘the paint’s 
not dry yet.” 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


In the Yakima Valley a farm-hand was 
called into the house by his boss during a 
shower. ‘‘But a little sprinkle doesn’t 
bother me,” the man protested. “I can 
work along just the same.” ‘That isn’t the 
point,” said the farmer. ‘‘Next time it 
showers you come right into the house. I 
want every drop on my land.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


A passenger recently entered the South- 
ern Pacific Depot, Santa Barbara, Cal., to 
take the 2.15 train. The clock in the wait- 
ing-room was several minutes faster than 
the one in the office, and the passenger 
asked the porter which clock was correct. 
After scanning the clocks carefully, the porter, 
with much satisfaction to himself, replied, 
“Tt makes no difference which is right; 
the train goes at 2.15 anyhow.” 


Old Moses, according to the Philadelphia 
Record, was going round with a dissatisfied 
face, and was asked sympathetically what 
ailed him. “Well,” said he, ‘‘Marse Tom 
come to me last fall and he say, ‘Mose, dey’s 
gwine be an awful hard winter, so you be 
keerful and save yo’ wages fast and tight,’ 
so I believe him, and I save and I save and 
I save, and I ain’t got no hardship all de 
winter, and dere I was wid all dat money 
jest thrown on my hands.” 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 


ass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Ill.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Hingham, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” : BS 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Milton F. Hersey, Montreal, Can. 


‘ : Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
An elderly English actor came over to his Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all chetreapa mina should 


first American engagement. On landing he] be ad ; 

started for an English boarding-house up-| Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 
town, where he had been told he could get 
English food. He emerged from the pier 
laden with his hatbox, his umbrella, his grip, 
and his overcoat, and climbed aboard a horse- 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 

Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 


car. Just as he was fairly upon the platform | needs of the present day.” ; 

the car started and he fell through the open |_ President, Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 
door into the aisle, scattering his goods and | 45 ioe: Phesilenicsal 

chattels ia every UnecHor. Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 


L As he got upon 
his knees, he remarked in a tone of feeling: 
“There now! I knew I shouldn’t like the 
bloody country!”’—Saturday Evening Post. 


Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. William M. B 
John Graham Brooks, Mr. Charles Zueblin. 
. ee and se contributions to the 
ecretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 1039 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. sitar 
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omen SYSTEM 


Of Underground Refuse Disposal 


Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the ground, away from the cat, 


dog, and typhoid fly. 
pe: with foot. Hands never 
touch. ~ 


a Underground Garbage ' 


“ss and Refuse Receivers 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
s waste in house or GARAGE. 

; Our Underground Earth 
Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. 

} Look for our Trade Marks 
Inuse12 yrs. It paysto lookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for - 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Rta sapat. OFF 


NEWLY BUILT BUNGALOW 
To rent for season, six rooms and bath, electric lights 


and furnace, in village off road, view of K 


earsarge. 
HENRY G. IVES, Andover, N.H. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Views ofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 
*“Some of the views are taken from 


engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, © 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 


West Newioa. Mass. 
The Browne & Nichols School 
FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. P 


Educates especially for HARVARD College | 
New playground onthe Charles River. Junior Department 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., PRINCIPALS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, _ 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, anid os 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTR 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful su sion 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in 


All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
PROCTOR ACADEMY ~~ _—- 
ANDOVER, N-H. i 
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